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RT- UNION OF GLASGOW.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on eae Aeolus AY, 
ga FRIDAY EVENINGS, from ) ek $ toria Cross 


Vict 
xe tian Hall, Piccadilly E HIBITION OF PRIZE | 
mists har &e., to be distributed ‘ne the subscribers for the 


Admission free. 
Rosert A. Kinston, Acting Secretary. 
Cuar.es J. Rowe, Exhibition Manager. 


Subscriptions received and Engravings delivered at the Gallery. 
NSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS IN LONDON. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the FIRST and SECOND 
’ EXAMINATIONS OF ASSOCIATES OF THE INSTI- 

JUTE will take place at the Rooms of the Institute, 12, St. James's 

sure, 6 §.W., on SATURDAY, the 17th DECEMBER, at 12 at 

and that the THIRD YEAR'S EX AMINATION will take 
ice on MONDAY, the 19th of DECEMBER, at the same hour. 

must give Fourteen Days’ Notice of their intention to 

themselves for Examination. A Syllabus of the Examinations 

my be obtained on application at the Rooms of the Institute. 
By order of the Council, 


St. James's Square, S.W. Joun Reppisu 
B Sth Nov. 1859. ‘ J. Hin WILuraMs, 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 





ME L. V. FLATOU'S THIRD EXHIBITION 
of High-Class Modern aaah ae De mprising fine Ex- 
Svcmte the follow: Maste: tlake, R.A., Frith, 
ls A., Stanfield, TAT D. Ce tee R.A., Pickersgill, 
R.A, “iene eo R.A. "BLM. Ward, RA 
te ruil, AL R.A., T.8 ‘Signer; Ai. Frost, A 
Goodall, A.R. ‘oole, A. R.A., F. 8 
Pet Cooke, , AR.A., J. Paed, T. Faed, L 
ag Wm. Linnell, GE. Herring, H.0' dagen Oakes, Bright, 
nsdell, Solomon, Hi , Muller, Hernsley, 
Iai, Provis, Bax aaniore Heuzell, Bran- 
white, and many others, ana ‘Eneaaeat Harwarp, and Leacatr’ 's New 
Gallery, No. 19, Change Alley ; principal entrance by 28, Corn 
i opposite Garraway’s. —Al ion Free, on presentation roe 


[Rorvan. ENGLISH OPER 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 

The Public are ares SY Mag ore that the present Popular 
Operas cannot be repeated after DECEMBER 24th, consequent on 
the production of the Christmas Pantomime. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER l4th, THE TROVATORE. Messrs. 
ane Haigh, Santley, Lyall, and W alworth. , Misses Parrepa and 

Pilling. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, THURSDAY, l7th, and SATUR- 
DAY, 19th, DINORAH. Messrs. W. Harrison, Santley, H. Corri, St. 
Albyn. Misses Pilling, Thirlwa!l, and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, FRIDAY, 18, SATANELLA. 
Messrs. Santley, H. Corri, G. Honey, St. Albyn, and W. Harrison. 
Misses F. Cruise, Pilling, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Conductor, 
Mr. A. Mellon. 

Ballet LA FIANCEE. Madlles. Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, Clara 
Morgan ; Mons. Vandris, Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, FP. Pay ne. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. Edward 
Murray. 

Prices of Admission—Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 4/. 4s.; 31. 3s.; 
21. 12s. 6d.; il. 5s.; ll. 1s.; dress circles, 5s.; amphitheatre stalls, 35. ; 


pit, 2s. 6d. ; ; amphitheatre, ls. No charge for booking. Com- 
mence at 8. 





ASE. “ROYAL® * AMPHITHEATRE. 
ay, Yi Laser: :=MR: WILLIAM COOKE. 


us Career of the New Historical Drama 
in ie p r,"Esq.; called GARIBALDI. New Scenery, 
Magnificent Mi ‘ableaux, supported by a Powerful Dramatic 
Con —_ ments Emma Belmore Raymond, Miss Kate 
Cal a the Circle will be sustained by the best 
and most talent trians of the day. Mr. John Henry Cooke, 
Miss Kosina, Madame Marquente, and a host of British, French, and 
American. Talent, FacetiousClowns, Parisian Pierrots, and Eccentrie 
Drolls, terminating each night with the Comical and ‘Mirth Provok- 
bt called “LOVE’S VAGARIES.” Stage Manager, Mr. R. 

illips. 





AT THE OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 5a, PALL- 
* MALL -EAST. 


ME. H. WALLIS'S EXHIBITION OF HIGH- 

CLASS MODERN PAINTINGS, besides choice works 

painted expressly for this occasion, contains Sir A. W. Calcott’s 
oe vemere of “ Diana returning from the Chace ;" Poole’s two 

fren s, the ‘‘ Plague in London,” and “ Messengers coming to 
” (from Northwick Collection) ;"’ Linnell’s “ David slaying the 

lin;” Constable's ‘‘ Opening of Waterloo Bridge”; “ The Poacher’s 
,” by Sir E. Landseer, R.A 


Open, from nine till five. pe including catalogue, Is. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 
ME. MORBY begs to state} that heh he bes opened 


the above Gallery (im connection wit 


7 ‘ 
R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday) at Eight o'clock, 
rae Tuesday and Wednesday Afternoons at Three o'clock. Stalls 
.. Which can be had at the box office, Egyptian Hall, daily, from 
ives till Five; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. 


St. 





MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON. 

DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


No. 187 for Ladies, first lesson, Monday, Nov. 14, at 5°15. 
No. 188, for Gentlemen, first lesson, Monday, Nov. 14, at 6°30. 





nent at 63, Bisho 


te Street Within), for the ais roBGuaranteed 
can 0! 


fer specimens of 

Elmore, Le Jeune, 
W. Etty, Muller, 
Prins, 

ri 
Ww. Want, 
Holland, 
Hemsley, 
Halle, 
D. Hardy, 
E. Hughes, 


yes es, 
ohnston, 


Rowbotham, 
ayer, sen 
G. Smith, ” 


> 


a 


Lia 
Be 





hymper, 
Ww vane wright, 
H. B. Willis, 
E. Williams, 
Wood, &c. 
Diciilisees of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
tarried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


y 


T.S. Robins, 
Rossiter, 


vf 





ioe EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Fe! for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
rve, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





eats BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 

ag or crest plate, 5s. ; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 

Is. per le.ter ; , 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 

een ler, Majesty and the ‘Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
Leicester Square, 





ARDS.—Best. Quality 


engraved in any style, an 
Cards for Lady and ¢ 


only.—A Copper- plate, 
50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 

y and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. Cuitr- 
‘ws, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
fy al ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
g,and never washes out. Any yore can 
Is.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





QULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 

nh ar br ta STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 

ream stories of nearly every famity in the United Kingdom, 

Meridien are = Ln Ls omen of rite <a cketeh = 3 6d ; in 

racing pe with original grant of Arms, 10s. 

+: HO, Geni D5, Granbou Street, Leicester Square, 
. The studio and li open dail 7 


Just published. 
PE LA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
_ AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stati 











Fee for the Course—Ladies, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen, lis. 

Tuomas Heapianp, Sec. 

S". MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL’S ALEX- 
ANDER’S ie and Professor BENNETT'S MAY 
QUEEN, W EDNESDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 16, at 8. under the direction 
of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal vocal performers—Miss Ranks, 
Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Martin, Miss M. Bradshaw, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s., 28. 6d.; 


stalls, 30s.; galleries, 15s. 
W ESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 


Unsurpassed by any for Liberal Supplies of Books, and for its 
es Moderate Seale of Subscriptions. 








ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent it Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, RegentStreet. 
HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. varealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’ 3 
New Patent. —201, Regent Street. 


v 


quality of tone” 





HEATSTONE'S 5-octave HARMONIUM, £6 6s. 
patent), has double pedals, and sesses a superior 
Height, 28 inches ; weight, 501 


Wueatstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





stalls, 5s.; season tickets, | 


| whom may 


| 











Just published, 


7 r3¢ TA WNIC 
” | HE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK. 
For the Year of our Lord 1860. 

Containing a View and Historical Notice of St. Asaph Nanrang ae 
References to the Lessons for each day in the Year ; racts from 
Writings of Divines ; New Colonial Dioce: Jniversities Theolo. 
gical Colleges; Royal Birthdays; Sovereigns of Furope ist of 
Archbishops and Bishops ; Her Majesty’ 's Ministers ; Houses of 1 words 
and Commons; Courts of Law; Societies in connection with the 
Church ; Statistics of Savings’ Banks; Rates of Postaxe ; Stamp and 
Legacy Duties; Assessed Taxes ; London Bankers, &c. &c. 

&. . 
On a large sheet 02 
——————= roller, cloth back . . 4 
Small 8vo. 
— interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt. 
Royal 32mo. 


roan tue K 


‘—__—. calf tuck 
‘ , 
, ‘ane > 
[TH E CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1860. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, containing a Key to the Calendar,a + 
passage from Scripture for each Sunday and Holyday, dates in 
History and Biography, and general matter suited for schools. 
Price ld.; in a cover interleaved, price 2d. 

Soctety FoR Promoting CHRISTIAN 
77, Great Queen Street, ere sjInn 
Street, Hanover Square, W.; 
by all Booksellers. 


OW LEDGE 
jelds, W.C.; 
Rofal Exchange, E.C., 


Depositories, 
bi Hanover 
London ; and 





On the 24th of November will be published, 


rPHE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 


Price 


[HE COMPANION T0 ALMANAC. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


The first publication of the Brivis Atamawnac, thirty-two years 
ago, gave the example of rational Year-books. It has “always en- 
deayoured to maintain its pre-eminence by furnishing the most 
complete and accurate registers in every department of government 
and of public business. But a wider object has been steadily pursued 
in the union of the British Almanac and the Companion. These 
bound together, constitute the most complete and at the same time 
the cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the most trust- 


worthy record for future reference. 
(PHE BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s 


Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an ALMANAC, & vast 
body of information in the Companton 
Amongst the subjects for 1860, are articles on, 
The Necessity for Elementary Instruction in Political Eco- 
nomy. By Charles Knight. 
The Patent Office, and Patent Museum. 
‘The Naval Force of the United Kingdom. 
4 ational Collection of Sculpture. By — s Thorne. 
History of Comets. we John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S 
eggs al View of the Various Italian State 8. 
h ational Debt: How it Grew. 
The Wreck Chart, and the National Life Boat Institution. 


With the usual articles on, 


The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture and Public Improve- 
ments, and Chronic le of 1859. 


DON: KNIGHT & CO., 90, FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1860. 
THE 


By George Dodd. 


LON 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
This day is published, net » the Fourth and Concluding Part 
of 
OF THE 


ol XXII. ¢ 
TH 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


TRANSACTIONS 
Sold by Lonoman & Co., Paternoster Row; and by Mr. Krrrist, at 
the Apartments of the Soe iety, Burlington House, Piccadilly ; of 
be had all, or any, of the preceding volumes. 
The Fellows of the ‘Society are requested to apply to Mr. Krrrisr 


LINNEAN 


| for their copies, between the hours of 12 and 4 o’clock,on any day 


| 


, duced 


excepting Saturday. Complete sets of the first twenty volumes may 
obtained at the Society’s Apartments by the Fellows, at the re 
rice of 201. 
The First Three Vols. of the Society’s Journal are now complete, 
and may be purchased, at the price of 12s. each for theentire Journal, 
or 8s. for either the Zoological or Botanic: al Sections se parately. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to pass, or Valua- 
tions for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save much time and ex 
pense on application to Messrs. BRAD BERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, &c.,3, Dean’s Court, abana Commons, E.C. 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, ‘portdavaess Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAU GHT by 
N ATIV E PROFE SSORS, through the medium of English or French, 
grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Army, Navy, and ivil Services in the above Languages and the 
Classics. Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. German, French, and 
Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravr, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 





OOD-ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 

respectfully announces that he continues to execute every 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable charges. 
Labels, Show cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED.— London, 21, Essex Strert,Stranp, W.C. 


| cal, and Critical Notes. 


Just published, price 5s. 


par L MORPHY, A SKETCH FROM THE 

CHESS WORLD. Comprising his Consultation and other 
Games, Matches, Blindfold Play, &e.,&c., with Biographical, Histori- 
By HERT MAX LAN ‘GE, Editor of the 
Berlin Schachzeitung ‘Translated into English, with Additional 


; sent free for 60 stamps. 


| Notes, by Here Fatxerer. 


} 


, author ‘of Egeria. 


London: J. H. Starre, 46, Rathbone Place. 





Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. fcap. Svo. 5s. 


K q\GERIA ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
su GGESTIONS. By B. DOCKRAY. 
“ A second edition of a thoughtful and thought-suggesting work."* 
—Atheneum. 
“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of 
Berkeley. '— Professor Baden Powell's“ Order of Nature? 
* Addre 8S at the Mechanics’ Institute’ is well worthy of the 
In our opinion, it ranks very hizh, both asto the 
materials, and the elegancies of its style.” —Gentieman's Magazine. 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
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Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 2s. 6d. each, and in Volumes, Six tn number, 
price 12s. each, at intervals of four months, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


(FOURTH DIVISION). 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


** Vols. I. and IT, are now ready. 








HREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of the 
FOURTH DIVISION having commenced, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of the Cyclopedia as a complete body of knowledge, 


As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Geocraruy, of Brocrapuy, of NATURAL History, and of ARTs AND SCIENCES, is sufficiently 
clear. But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may require some very brief elucidation. 


If the English Cyclopsdia had been arranged in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one department might have been called Literary, the other 
Scientific. 

The Cyclopedia of Grocrapny, and the Cyclopedia of Brocrapny, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not only the Description of every 
Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical names will 
be found all the great public events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Naturat History, and the Cyclopedia of Arts AND ScrENCES, now in course of publication, and forming also Ten volumes, 
— every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division also em- 
yraces all branches of miscellaneous information not strictly referable to these general heads. 


The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always remained in the hands of Mr. Kyicnr. 
Every article in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished by many of the most eminent men of the time. The elaborate revisions, with 
the large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary 
production alone of these Twenty Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt can arise as to the certainty of the remaining fourth being regularly carried to a 
conclusion. The last Division commenced in the periodical course of publication, on the 31st of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last month of 
1860. 





The following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLopzpIA oF ARTs AND ScrencEs; and the names of some of the Contributors are 
subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of miscellaneous information not included in either of the other three. 


Mathematics.—Astronomy.—Optics.—_Mathematical, Astronomical, and Optical Instruments.—Acoustics.—Dynamics.— 
Electricity._Magnetism.— Meteorology. 


G. B. Arry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal.—E. W. | sHanxs, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cambridge.—Grorex G. Stoxzs, A.M., F.R.S., 
Brayiey, F.R.S.—Ropert Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S.—A. De Morean, A.M., Trinity | Lucasian Professor, Cambridge.—CuarLes Tomitnson, Lecturer on Science, King’s 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics, at University College, London.— | College School.—Roserr Writs, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, Cambridge. 
Rev. R. Murpuy (the late), Caius College, Cambridge.—A. Ross.—Rev. R. SHrxp- 


Chemistry.—Materia Medica, Medicine, Surgery. 


M.D. (the late).—E. Lanxester, M.D.—J. Pacet, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— 
R. Puruurs, F.R.S. (the late).—J. Smton, M.D.—Soutnwoop T. Smitn, M.D.— 
W. Yovarr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


W. Batry, M.D.—Dr. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—R. Dicxson, M.D.—J. Fartsn, 
A.M., Trin. Col., Cambridge.—E. Franxtanp, Ph.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Dr. Greznuiit, Trin. Col., Oxford.—C. J. JoHNnstoner, 





Fine Arts, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, &c.—Building and Engineering.—Music and Musical Instruments. 

W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late).—G. R. Burnett, C.E.—Sre C. L. Easttaxke, 
President of the Royal Academy.—W. Hosx1na, Professor of Architecture at King’s 
College.—H. Howaxrp, R.A. (the late), Professor of Painting, Royal Academy.—Jamzs 


Navigation and Military Sciences. 


Professor Davrks,’ Woolwich.—Hon, Captain Devrrrvx, R.N.—Captain DonnELty, | Major Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst.—S. M. Saxsy, R.N. 
R.E.—J. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, Sandhurst.— | 


THornk (Fine Arts).—R. Wesrmacort, R.A.—R. N. Wornum, Keeper and Secretary of 
the National Gallery. 





Rural Economy. 
Rey. W. Hickry.—Cuatmers J. Morton. | Rev. W. L. Ran (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 


Manufactures and Machinery. 


turing Art ‘and Machinery, King’s College, London.—G. Dopp.—E. Norrts,® Royal 


T. Braptxry, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and King’s College, 
Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.—J. T, Stanespy.—A, Urg,M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 


London.—G. R. Buryect, C.E.—Epwaxrp Cowper (the late), Professor of Manufac- 





Philology.—Mental Philosophy.—Government and Political Economy. 


GroxeEr Lone, A.M.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of Commons.—Rgv. A. J. W. 
Morrison, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. R. Portgr, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of 
the Board of Trade. 


W. D. Curistre, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—A. Dr Morgan (Logic).—J. 
Hoppus, Professor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.—T. H. Kry, 
A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, University College, London,—CHarLes Knigut.— 





Law and Jurisprudence. 


J. Anpy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge.—J. H. Burton, | Barrister-at-Law.—Grorcr Lone, M.A.—D. M‘Lacutan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law.— 
Advocate, Edinburgh.—Jams E. Davis, Barrister-at.Law.—J. C. S. F. Day, Barrister- | J. J. Lonspaur, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SersJEANT Manyine.—Joun A. Russet, LL.B., 
at-Law. —T. Fauconer, Barrister-at-Law.— James Grant, Barrister-at-Law.—D. | Barrister-at-Law, Professor of English Law in University College, London.—ALrneD 
Jarpine, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Rozrrt Matcoum Kerr, LL.D., Advocate and | Wappitove, D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barrister-at-Law. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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This day is published, No. I. of 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 





ConrENTS: 
J. POLITICS OF THE PRES 
MESTIC. BY THE EDITOR. 
II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
Introductory Words.—Chap. 1. St. Ambrose’s College.— 
Chap. 2. A Row on the River. — Chap. 3. A Breakfast at 
Drysdale’s. 






T, FOREIGN AND DO- 


PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY 


THE NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








OME few years back the New Quarterly Review 





J. PAPER, PEN, AND INK. AN EXCURSUS IN TECH- | 





NOLOGY. BY PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON. 
IV. WILLIAM COBBETT. A RURAL RIDE. BY G. S&S. 
VENABLES AND THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON. 
VY. MORAL ASPECTS OF MR. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. BY 
J. M. LUDLOW. 
VI. CHEAP ART. BY F. G. STEPHENS. 
VII. THE CRISIS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. BY FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON. 
VIII. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Macmirian & Co., Cambridge; and 23, a Street, Covent 


~ Ww 


Garden, London, W.C. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. | 





(ur UNIVERSAL REVIEW 

FOR NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains : 

1. THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 

2. DANISH LITERATURE—MOLBECH’S DANTE. 

3. TOUCHING SERMONS AND THE MAKERS OF THEM. 

4.A GREAT MISTAKE.—PART III. 

5. PUBLIC WELL-BEING. 

6. TENNENT’S CEYLON. 

7, MANLY SPORTS—THEIR USE AND THEIR ABUSE. 
London: W». H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 








HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Bach Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 
In DECEMBER. 
Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D 
The Ven. Archdeacon Evans. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Trower. 


Now Reapy. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Rey. J. Thomson, D.D. 

Bishop of London. Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 

Bishop of Winchester. Rey. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 

Bishop of Durham. Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 

Bishop of Exeter. Rev. Canon Stowell. 

Bishop of Oxford. Rev. Canon Girdlestone. 

Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Thomas Jackson. 

Bishop of Ripon. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
of Westminster. Rev. Daniel Moore. 

Dean of Winchester. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 

Dean of Canterbury. Rev. Thos. Dale. 

Dean of Chichester. Rev. J. M. Bellew. 

Dean of Ely. Rey. 4. B. Hutchison. 

Dean of Carlisle. Rev. W. Robinson, D.D. 

Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 

Archdeacon Denison. Rev. Daniel Wilson. 
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missioned to see a bath filled for me. He was meats sent from England in tin cases. Though 
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The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 
TuerE are books which are the critic’s 
despair and the reporter’s delight; there are 
writers who can only be justly dealt by when 
they are allowed to speak for themselves. 
Such a book is the one before us—such a 
writer is Mr. Anthony Trollope. That we 
are prepared to quote rather than to dis- 
course on “'The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” must from this preamble be apparent 
to the least practised reader of reviews. We 
are determined to make the most sparing 
use of our own words, and even in the por- 
tions which of necessity must be condensed, 
touse Mr. Trollope’s language, in preference 
to our own. This cunning device, while it 
lightens our labours, will materially enhance 

the comfort of our readers. 

Mr. Trollope, travelling on some official 
business, which, though it undoubtedly was 
undertaken and accomplished for the public 
good, does in no way concern that public, 
visited successively the most important 
among the much injured and_ grossly- 
neglected of our West Indian colonies. As 
amatter of course, he went first to Jamaica, 
and landed at Kingston, which is built down 
close to the sea—or rather to the lagune 
which forms the harbour—has a southern 
aspect, and is hot even in winter. In the 
evening there is no twilight, and when the 
sun is down it is dark. More than half the 
streets, which look splendidly on the map, 
are not filled with houses, and the houses 
that are built are mostly of wood, and 
are unpainted, disjointed, and going to 
run. The streets are unpaved and un- 
lighted. 





The public buildings are ugly, | 


and hardly any Europeans or white Creoles | 


live in the town. They have country seats 
at some little distance. 
the town is accounted for, and in part caused 
by the fact that the governor and his staff of 
officials live at Spanish Town, a most unde- 
sirable place, it would appear, since “it is 
like a city of the dead,” with long streets in 
Which no human inhabitant is ever seen, but 
in which abide the most frightfully hideous 
Pigs that ever made a man ashamed to own 
himself a bacon-eating biped. These Spanish 
Town pigs are never plump. They are the 


The desolation of | 


very ghosts of swine, consisting entirely of | 


bones and bristles. 

In Kingston Mr. Trollope made his first 
experience of a West Indian hotel. It was 
kept by Mrs. Seacole’s sister, who though 
clean and reasonable in her charges, clung 
with touching tenderness to the idea that 


| sable minister. 


| to getting into it. 


fsteak and onions, and bread and cheese 
and beer, comprised the only dict proper for | 


an Englishman. He also studied the pecu- 
liarities of black servants, and found that to 
a stranger their manners are very strange. 
hey are not absolutely uncivil, except on 
Occasions; but they have an easy, free, 
patronising air. They do not appear to be 
y of money, rarely ask for it, and ex- 
press but little thankfulness when they get 
it. They like familiarity, but desire that it 
should be preceded by a proper degree of 
ceremony : 
“* Halloo, old fellow ! how about that bath?’ 


I said oae morning to a lad who had been com- | 


cleaning boots at the time, and went on with his 
employment, sedulously, as though he had not 
heard a word. But he was over sedulous, and I 
saw that he heard me. 

***T say, how about that bath?’ I continued. 
But he did not move a muscle. 


| rum and brandy. 


‘**Put down those boots, sir,’ I said, going up 


to him ; ‘and go and do as I bid you.’ 

‘**Who you call feller? You speak to a 
gen’lman gen’lmanly, and den he fill de bath.’ 

“**James,’ said 1, ‘might I trouble you to 
leave those boots, and see the bath filled for me 2?’ 
and I bowed to him. 

«e«°Ks, sir,’ he answered, returning my bow ; 
‘go at once.” And so he did, perfectly satistied. 
Had he imagined, however, that I was quizzing 
him, in all probability he would not have gone at 
all.” 

Mr. Trollope soon left Kingston for the 
country, and showed his good sense by so 
doing. There is scenery in Jamaica which 
almost equals that of Switzerland and the 


Tyrol, and there is also a temperature among | 


the mountains in which a European can live 
comfortably. The only drawbacks to the 
pleasure of inland travelling are the expen- 
siveness of locomotion, the badness of the 
roads, and the want of hotels, which latter 
evil is cured, as it probably has been caused, 
by the hospitality of the gentry. It is both 
strange and sad that this very hospitality 
should have hardened the hearts of English- 
men against the difficulties of a farmer’s 
existence in Jamaica: 


‘*¢Tt is rather hard on us,’ said a young planter 
to me, with whom I was on terms of sufficient in- 
timacy to discuss such matters—‘ We send word 
to the people at home that we are very poor. 
They won't quite believe us, so they send out 
somebody to see. The somebody comes, a plea- 
sant-mannered fellow, and we kill our little fatted 
calf for him; probably it is only a ewe lamb. 
We bring out our bottle or two of the best, that has 
been put by fora gala day, and so we make his 
heart glad. He goes home, and what does he say 
ofus? ‘*These Jamaica planters are princes—the 
best fellows living; I like them amazingly. But 
as for their poverty, don’t believe a word of it. 
They swim in claret, and usually bathe in cham- 
pagne.” Now thatis hard, seeing that our common 
fare is salt fish and rum and water.’ I advised 
him in future to receive such inquirers with his 
ordinary fare only. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and then 
we should get it on the other cheek. We should 
be abused for stinginess. No Jamaica man could 


| stand that.’” 


Now for a description of the details of this 
hospitality. Let Mr. Trollope describe his 
day on a Jamaica plantation : 

**Country life in Jamaica certainly has its 
attractions. The day is generally begun at six 
o’clock, when a cup of coffee is brought in ky a 
I believe it is customary to take 
this in bed, or rather on the bed; for in Jamaica 
one’s connection with one’s bed does not amount 
it. One gets within the musquito 
net, and then plunges about with a loose sheet, 
which is sometimes on and sometimes off. With 
the cup of coffee comes a small modicum of dry 
toast. 

‘‘ After that the toilet progresses, not at a 
rapid pace. A tub of cold water and dilettante 
dressing will do something more than kill an hour, 
so that it is half-past seven or eight before one 
leaves one’s room. ets 

‘* At ten or half-past ten the nation sits down to 
breakfast ; not to a meal, my dear Mrs. Jones, 
consisting of tea and bread and butter, with two 
eggs for the master of the family and one for the 
mistress ; but a stout, solid banquet, consisting 
of fish, beefsteaks—a breakfast is not a breakfast 
in the West Indies without beefsteaks and onions, 
nor is a dinner so to be called without bread and 
cheese and beer—potatoes, yams, plantains, eggs, 
and half-a-dozen ‘tinned’ productions, namely, 


they have every delicacy which the world can 
give them of native production, all these are as 
nothing, unless they also have something from 
England. Then there are tea and chocolate upon 
the table, and on the sideboard beer and wine, 
Tis so that they breakfast 
at rural quarters in Jamaica. 

‘**Then comes the day. Ladies may not subject 
their fair skin to the outrages of a tropical sun, 
and therefore, unless on very special occasions, 
they do not go out between breakfast and dinner. 
That they occupy themselves well during the 
while, charity feels convinced. Sarcasm, how- 
ever, says that they do not sin from over energy. 
For my own part, | do not care a doit for sarcasm. 
When their lords reappear, they are always found 
smiling, well-dressed, ana pretty ; and then after 
dinner they have but one sin—there is but one 
drawback—they will go to bed at 9 o'clock. 

‘*But by the men during the day it did not 
seem to me that the sun was much regarded, 
or that it need be much regarded. One can- 
not and certainly should not walk much; 
and no one does walk. A horse is there as a 


| : 
| matter of course, and one walks upon that; not a 





great beast, sixteen hands high, requiring all 
manner of levers between its Jaws, capricoling 
and prancing about, and giving a man a deal of 
work merely to keep his seat and look stately ; 
but a canny little quiet brute, fed chiefly on grass, 
patient of the sun, and not inclined to be trouble- 
some. With such legs under him, and at a 
distance of some twenty miles from the coast, a 
man may get about in Jamaica pretty nearly as 
well as he can in England. : 

‘*The inspection of a pen or two, perhaps occa- 
sionally of the sugar works when they are about, 
soon wears through the hours, and at five pre- 
parations commence for the six o'clock dinner. . . 

* Dressing for dinner, however, is de rigeur in 
the West Indies. If a black coat, &c., could be 
laid aside anywhere as barbaric, and light loose 
clothing adopted, this should be done here. The 
soldiers, at least the privates, are already dressed 
as Zouaves ; and children and negroes are hardly 
dressed at all. But the visitor, victim of tropical 
fashionable society, must appear in black clothing, 
because black clothing is the thing in England. 

‘‘The cook in the Jamaica country-house is a 
person of importance, and | am inclined to think 
that the lady whom I have accused of idleness 
does during those vacant interlunar hours occa- 
sionally peer into her kitchen. The results at 
any rate are good—sufficiently so to break the 
hearts of some of our miserable eight hundred a 
year men at home. 

‘* After dinner no wine is taken—none, at least, 
beyond one glass with the ladies, and, if you 
choose it, one after they are gone. . . .. 

‘* And then men and women saunter out on the 
verandah, or perhaps, if it be starlight or moon- 
light, into the garden. Oh, what stars they are, 
those in that western tropical world! How 
beautiful a woman looks by their light, how sweet 
the air smells, how gloriously legible are the con- 
stellations of the heavens! And then one sips a 
cup of coffee, and there is a little chat, the 
lightest of the light, and a little music, light 
enough also, and at nine one retires to one’s light 
slumbers. It is a pleasant life for a short time, 
though the flavour of the dolce far niente is some- 
what too prevalent for Saxon energies fresh from 
Europe.” 

Let us finish and complete the picture with 
a sketch of a Jamaica gentleman : 


‘*A better fellow cannot be found anywhere 
than a gentleman of Jamaica, or one with whom 
it is easier to live on pleasant terms. He is gene- 
rally hospitable, affable, and generous; easy to 
know, and pleasant when known; not giving 
perhaps too much deep erudition, but capable of 
talking with ease on most subjects of conversa- 
tion; fond of society, and of pleasure, if you 
choose to call it so; but not generally addicted to 
low pleasures. He is often witty, and has a sharp 
side to his tongue if occasion be given him to use 
it. He is not generally, I think, a hard-working 
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man. Had he been so, the country perhaps 
would not have been in its present condition. 
‘But he is bright and clever, and in spite of all 
that he has gone through, he is at all times good- 
humoured. 

**No men are fonder of the country to which 
they belong, or prouder of the name of Great 
Britain than these Jamaicans. ea 

‘Nothing is more peculiar than the way in 
which the word ‘home’ is used in Jamaica, and 
indeed all through the West Indies. With the 
white people it always signifies England, even 
though the person using the word has never been 
there. I could never trace the use of the word in 
Jamaica as applied by white men or white women 
to the home in which they lived, not even though 
that home had been the dwelling of their fathers 
as well as of themselves. The word ‘home’ with 
them is sacred, and means something holier than 
a habitation in the tropics. It refers always to 
the old country.” 

We now take an enormous flying leap to 
British Guiana with its three provinces of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, which 
Mr. Trollope describes as the Elysium of the 
Tropics, where the men are never angry and 
the women are never cross, and where the 
form of government is a mild despotism 
tempered by sugar. The governor is the 
father of his people, and the governor's wife 
the mother: 


‘Guiana is an enormous extent of flat mud, 
the alluvial deposit of those mighty rivers which 
for so many years have been scraping together 
earth in those wild unknown upland countries, 
and bringing it down conveniently to the sea- 
board, so that the world might have sugar to its 
tea. There is no limit to the fertility 
and extent of this region. The only limit is in 
labour. The present culture only skirts the sea- 
board and the river-sides. You will hardly find 
an estate—I do not think that you can find one— 
that has not a water frontage. These 
strips of land are presumed to run back to any 
extent that the owner may choose to occupy. He 
starts from the water, and is bounded on each 
side ; but backwards! Backwards he may cul- 
tivate canes up to the very Andes, if only he could 
get Coolies. Oh, ye soft-hearted, philanthropic 
gentry of the Anti-Slavery Society, only think of 
that ; a million hogsheads of sugar—and you like 
cheap sugar yourselves—if you will only be quiet, 
or talk on subjects that you understand !” 


As for the climate and its influence on the 
population of all shades, take the following : 


**T went over the hospital with the doctor 
there ; for even in Demerara they require a 
hospital for the negroes. ‘And what is the pre- 
vailing disease of the colony?’ I asked him. 
‘Dropsy with the black men,’ he answered; 
‘and brandy with the white.’ 

** © You don’t think much of yellow fever?’ 1 
asked him. 

*** No; very little. It comes once in six or 
seven years; and like influenza or cholera at 
home, it requires its victims. What is that to 
consumption, whose visits with you are constant, 
who daily demands its hecatombs ? We don’t like 
ellow fever, certainly ; but yellow fever is not 

If so bad a fellow as the brandy bottle.’ ” 


As by far the largest portion of the in- 
habitants of the West Indies belong to the 
coloured races, we look with an unusual 
degree of interest on Mr. Trollope’s remarks 
on this important part of the population. 
The picture he draws is by no means flatter- 
ing, and will, no doubt, expose him to the 
severest animadversions on the part of the 
negro worshippers in this country : 


** Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily 
work, and that probably with less bodily pain 
than men of any other race; but he is idle, 
unambitious as to worldly position, sensual, and 
content with little. Intellectually, he is apparently 
capable of but little sustained effort ; but, singularly 





enough, here he is ambitious. He burns to be 
regarded as a scholar, puzzles himself with fine 
words, addicts himself to religion for the sake of 
appearance, and delights in aping the little graces 
of civilisation. He despises himself thoroughly, 
and would probably be content to starve for a 
month if he could appear as a white man for a 
day ; but yet he delights in signs of respect paid 
to him, black man as he is, and is always thinking 
of his own dignity. If you want to win his heart 
for an hour, call him a gentleman; but if you 
want to reduce him to a despairing obedience, tell 
him that he is a filthy nigger, assure him that his 
father and mother had tails like monkeys, and 
forbid him to think that he can have a soul like a 
white man. Among the West Indies, one may 
frequently see either course adopted towards them 
by their unreasoning ascendant masters.” 

The following will complete the picture : 

‘*In many respects the negro’s phase of 
humanity differs much from that which is 
common to us, and which has been produced by 
our admixture of blood and our present extent of 
civilisation. They are more passionate than the 
white men, but rarely vindictive, as we are. The 
smallest injury excites their eager wrath, but no 
injury produces sustained hatred. In the same 
way, they are seldom grateful, though often very 
thankful. They are covetous of notice as is a 
child or a dog ; but they have little idea of earning 
continual respect. They best love him who is 
most unlike themselves, and they despise the 
coloured man who approaches them in breed. 
When they have once recognised a man as their 
master, they will be faithful to him ; but the more 
they fear that master, the more they will respect 
him. They have no care for to-morrow, but they 
delight in being gaudy for to-day. Their crimes 
are those of momentary impulse, as are also- their 
virtues. They fear death ; but if they can lie in 
the sun without pain for the hour they will hardly 
drag themselves to the hospital, though their 
disease be mortal. They love their offspring, but 
in their rage will ill-use them fearfully. They are 
proud of them when they are praised, but will sell 
their daughter's virtue for a dollar. They are 
greedy of food, but generally indifferent as to its 
quality. They rejoice in finery, and have in many 
cases begun to understand the benefit of com- 
parative cleanliness ; but they are rarely tidy. 
A little makes them happy, and nothing makes 
them permanently wretched. On the whole, they 
laugh and sing and sleep through life; and if 
life were all, they would not have so bad a time 
of it.” 

As for the vexed question of the laziness 
of the negro, Mr. Trollope justly considers 
that in the West Indies the coloured popu- 
lation have very little inducement to work : 


‘*But in the mean time what are we to do with 
our friend, lying as he now is at his ease under 
the cotton-tree, and declining to work after ten 
o'clock in the morning? ‘No, tankee, massa, me 
tired now ; me no want more money.’ Or per- 
haps it is ‘No ; workee no more ; money no’nuff; 
workee no pay.’ These are the answers which 
the suppliant planter receives when at ten o'clock 
he begs his negro neighbours to go a second time 
into the cane-fields and earn a second shilling, or 
implores them to work for him more than four 
days a week, or solicits them at Christmas-time 
to put up with a short ten days’ holiday. His 
canes are ripe, and his mill should be about ; or 
else they are foul with weeds, and the hogsheads 
will be very short if they be not cleansed. He is 
anxious enough, for all his world depends upon 
it. But what does the negro care? ‘No; meno 
more workee now.’ . é . ° 

*¢ And who can blame the black man? He is 
free to work, or free to let it alone. He can. live 
without work and roll in the sun, and suck oranges 
and eat bread-fruit ; ay, and ride a horse perhaps, 
and wear a white waistcoat and plaited shirt on 
Sundays. Why should he care for the busher ? 
I will not dig cane-holes for half a crown a day ; 
and why should I expect him to do so? I can 
live without it ; so can he.” 





And most powerfully is the condition o. 


LE, 


the negro, who certainly does work, but no 
more than will suffice for his own imme. 
diate wants, contrasted with that of a labour. 
ing man in England: 


“What would a farmer say in England if his 
ploughman declined to work, and protested that 
he preferred going to his master’s granary and 
feeding himself and his children on his master’s 
corn? ‘Measter, noa; I beez a-tired thick day 
and dunna mind to do no wark!’ Then the 
poorhouse, my friend, the poorhouse! And 
hardly that ; starvation first, and nakedness, and 
all manner of misery. In point of fact, ou 
friend the ploughman must go and work, eyen 
though his overlaboured bones be tired, as no 
doubt they often are. He knows it, and does it, 
and in his way is net discontented. And is not 
this God’s ordinance ?” 


From a number of anecdotes we extract 
what might be called a “still life” sketch 
from Demerara: 

““T saw a gang of ten or twelve negro girls ina 
cane-piece, lying idle on the ground, waiting to come 
mence their week’slabour. It was Tuesday mom 
ing. On the Monday they had of course not come 
near the field. On the morning of my visit they 
were lying with their hoes beside them, medita- 
ting whether or no they would measure out their 
work. The planter was with me, and they in- 
stantly attacked him. ‘No, massa; we no 
workey ; money no’nuff,’ said one. ‘ Four bits 
no pay! no pay at all!’ said another. ‘Five 
bits, massa, and we gin morrow arly.’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that the gentleman r- 
fused to bargain with them. ‘They'll measure 
their work to-morrow,’ said he ; ‘on Thursday 
they will begin, and on Friday they will finish 
for the week.’ ‘But will they not look else. 
where for other work?’ I asked. ‘Of course 
they will,’ he said; ‘occupy a whole day in 
looking for it ; but others cannot pay better than 
I do, and the end will be as I tell you.’ Poor 
young ladies! It will certainly be cruel to sub- 
ject them to the evil of competition in their 
labour.” 

To remedy this great social evil—to keep 
up estates which are failing for want of 
labour, to renew cultivation on estates which 
have been abandoned from want of hands, 
the proprietors in the various colonies have 
had recourse to the introduction of labourers, 
chiefly from China and India. But this salu- 
tary movement is opposed by the negroes, 
and by the sentimental school of politicians 
in England. Listen to the complaints of the 
black man, who still believes that emancipa- 
tion means freedom not from slavery, but 
from work also: 

‘‘ For Heaven's sake, let us be looked to! Are 
we not to be protected from competition? If 
labourers be brought here, wiil not those white 
people again cultivate their grounds? Shall we 
not be driven from our squatting patches ? Shall 
we not starve? or, almost worse, shall we not 
again fall under Adam’s curse? Shall we not 
again be slaves, in reality, if not in name ? Shall 
we not have to work.” 


We have already exceeded onr limits, 
though we have but touched on a part of 
Mr. Trollope’s volume; but those who have 
followed us thus far will have read to little 
purpose if they have failed to see that m 
reading the “ West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” they travel over some of the most 
important portions of the globe in company 
with a clever, a witty, and a most practi 
companion, whose descriptions are most 
graphic, whose anecdotes are most amusing; 
and whose reflections are most important 
and suggestive. There is no saying W 
the season may bring forth; but, however 
abundant and excellent the book harvest 
may be, this volume takes, and must retain, 
a place among its choicest productions. 
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Testimony: its Position in the Scientific 
World. By Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E., 
&c. (Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers.) 


Barner more than five years ago, on May 6, 
1854, Mr. Faraday delivered at the Royal 
Institution a lecture on “ Mental Training,” 
in the course of which he dilated on the 
insufficiency of mere testimony, unsupported 
by experimental proof, to establish the truth 
of any physical phenomenon which was at 
yariance with the known laws of nature. It 
was just about this time that public attention 
was generally occupied with table-turning 
and its kindred marvels, and there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Faraday had these 
phenomena especially in his mind, and that 
they furnished, so to speak, the text for his 
observations. His opinion was expressed in 
the strongest possible terms. “The laws of 
nature,” he said, “ are the foundation of our 
knowledge in natural things;” and again, 
“before proceeding to consider any question 
involving physical principles, we should set 
out with clear ideas of the naturally possible 
and impossible.” These expressions excited, 
both at the time and subsequently, consider- 
able dissent. After a lapse of some time 
they were commented on in the columns of 
acontemporary with no small cogency and 
force; and Mr. Chambers now returns to the 
charge in the number of the “ Edinburgh 
Papers ” which now lies before us, distinctly 
enunciating the contrary position that, upon 
acertain amount of testimony we ought to 
receive any statement, however improbable. 
We propose to inquire briefly to what extent 
Mr. Chambers has succeeded in rendering 
Mr. Faraday’s position untenable. In this, 
asin most similar cases, the truth will pro- 
bably be found to lie somewhere between the 
two extremes. 

In the first place we must at once admit 
that Mr. Faraday’s statement is made in far 
too broad and unconditional terms. In its 
present form it admits of an easy and pal- 
pable veductio ad abswrdum, which is con- 
cisely stated by Mr. Chambers in the 
following terms : “ You cannot know whether 
afact be a fact till you have ascertained the 
laws of nature in the case, and you cannot 
know the laws of nature till you have ascer- 
tained facts: you must not profess to have 
learned anything till you have ascertained 
if it be possible, and this you cannot ascer- 
tain till you have learned everything.” But 
if we regard it as an epigrammatic and 
thetorical expression of the opinion, that 
mere unsupported testimony is not sufficient 
toestablish the truth of an alleged pheno- 
menon which contradicts all previous ex- 
perience on the subject, we cannot but think 

it conveys a truth of considerable im- 
portance in scientific investigations. Our 
view of the comparative importance of mere 
testimony, and of what are commonly calied 
the laws of nature, approaches, we confess, 
More nearly to Mr. Faraday’s than to that 
ofMr. Chambers. The various causes which 
contribute to make us hesitate in many cases 
to place implicit reliance on the statements 
of eye-witnesses of extraordinary facts, have, 


We think, a far more real and substantial | 


existence than Mr. Chambers is inclined to 
them. He sneers elaborately at the 
notion of any one not being able to 

Tve things accurately, or to give a 
Correct report of what he has seen. On this 
Pont we would simply appeal to the judg- 
Ment of any one who has had experience of 
Mat exact and accurate observation which 
% essential to the efficient prosecution of 
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physical science; no one who is not so 
qualified is a competent judge. We do not 
allude, nor did Mr. Faraday, as Mr. Cham- 
bers seems to suppose may possibly be the 
case, to the establishment of great and 
general scientific truths—we are quite as alive 
as he is to the difference between the thing 
seen, and the inference to be deduced from it 
—but simply to the observation and relation 
of the experimental results upon which such 
truths are based; and we assert that, even 
in this case, that degree of accuracy which 
is absolutely necessary to make the state- 
ment of the fact perfectly reliable, is far less 
easy of attainment than Mr. Chambers is in- 
clined to suppose. It is quite unnecessary 
for him to assert so warmly that “ universal 
false observation, universal false conscions- 
ness, and universal false reporting, are moral 
impossibilities.” No one ever said they 
were not. We only say that, considering 
the difficulty of observing and reporting 
natural phenomena with perfect accuracy, 
we should, in most cases, think it more 
probable that the reporter was mistaken, 
than that an alleged contradiction of the 
laws of nature was true. 

But, even supposing Mr. Faraday’s state- 
ments as to the value of testimony to be 
taken in the modified sense we have just 
suggested, Mr. Chambers differs from them 
toto cvlo. He regards this scepticism as to 
extraordinary occurrences as a most de- 
plorable habit of mind, entirely opposed to 
the spirit of inductive philosophy; quotes 
with admiration a dictum of Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s, that “the foundation of incredu- 
lity is generally ignorance;”’ and cites the 
opinion of Dr. Chalmers that “the best 
preparation on entering into any depart- 
ment of inquiry is that docility of mind 
which is founded on a sense of our total 
ignorance of the subject.” But surely Mr. 








Chambers does not suppose that Dr. Chal- | 
mers intended his remark to apply to such | 
men as Mr. Faraday. To the student, who | 
is commencing the study of any particular | 
branch of natural science, it is doubtless | 
perfectly sound advice, and its enforcement | 
in his case may be entirely good and whole- | 
some; but does Mr. Chambers mean to say 

that an experienced natural philosopher, 

when approaching the investigation of an | 
alleged phenomenon, is to prepare himself | 
by throwing overboard all the knowledge | 
which he has previously aad painfully 

acquired, in order to attain to a conscious- | 
ness of perfect ignorance of everything re- | 
lating to the subject of his inquiry. How 
ever desirable such a consummation may be, | 
we very much fear that it is scarcely attain- | 
able in practice; and, even were it attainable, | 
we doubt whether it would lead to the most | 
desirable scientific results. The inquirer who | 
has reached this pitch of docility is likely to 
be taught very strange things. The laws of 
nature—by which we mean the ordinary 
course of nature, as far as we have yet suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining it—are doubtless in 
the first instance arrived at by the observa- 
tion and study of facts ; but when they have 
been once ascertained, they become naturally 
and properly the standard by which the pro- 
bability of future alleged facts is principally 
to be tried. Thus it is perfectly true that 
facts in the first instance establish the law, 
and that the law, when once established, 
re-acts upon and becomes a test for facts; so 
that the first clause of Mr. Chambers’s 
reductio ad absurdum is not so very absurd 
after all. It may be quite true, as Dr. Aber- 





crombie observes, that ignorance is fre- 


quently the foundation of incredulity, as in 
the case which he cites of the King of Siam, 
who, if he had known more about the matter, 
would not have regarded the freezing of water 
as an altogether absurd and impossible fable. 
But surely, on the other hand, there is some 
truth in the common opinion, that ignorance 
is the parent of a blind and indiscriminating 
credulity. We may almost say that incre- 
dulity springs from conscious, credulity 
from unconscious, ignorance. ‘The philoso- 
pher who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
results of previous scientific inquiries is quite 
aware of the small proportion which the 
knowledge that he has already acquired 
bears to the great mass of natural truths of 
which he is as yet ignorant ; but he is far 
too keenly sensible to the value of what has 
been already won to abandon it at the first— 
ay, or the fiftieth—rumour of a contradic- 
tory fact. We doubt, however, whether the 
services which he will render to the cause of 
science are not likely to be more considerable 
than those of him who receives without 
question every statement which is esta- 
blished in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, neither knowing nor caring to in- 
quire whether it is in accordance or at 
variance with previously established facts. 
Mr. Chambers observes, with some exulta- 
tion, that no contrast could well be more 
complete than that which exists between the 
methods recommended by Mr. Faraday and 
Dr. Chalmers respectively, as being that in 
which a subject of scientific inquiry may be 
most fitly and profitably approached. 'This 
observation is undeniably true; and the ex- 
planation of it is exceedingly simple. The 
former is the method of a scientific, the 
latter of an unscientific, inquirer. The sci- 
entific man considers no testimony so satis- 
factory as that of nature herself, By means 
of experiments, he subjects her to a course 
of questioning; and to her answers he 
attaches more weight than to any amount of 
second-hand testimony that can possibly be 
collected even from the most reliable sources. 
If the subject be one which does not admit 
of experimental inquiry, he falls back upon 
what he already knows of the course of 
nature; and, should the alleged fact be con- 
trary to what has been previously sufficientl 
established, he naturally regards it with 
extreme suspicion. Mr. Chambers is fond of 
illustrating his argument by imaginary 
cases, so he will not object to our availing 
ourselves of one which actually occurred. 
Let us take the alleged phenomena 


| of table-turning, which, as we have already 


said, were in all probability the special object 
of Mr. Faraday’s remarks. Mr. Faraday 
was induced, by the extraordinary reports 
which were current on that subject, to devise 
a cunning experiment with a view of ascer- 


| taining, if possible, the cause of its phenomena, 


the result of which was to prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the motion of the 
table was in all cases produced by an exer- 
tion of force, possibly involuntary and un- 
conscious, but still none the less real and 
actual, on the part of the operator. Such 
being the case, was he not justified in 
attributing the motion to this external and 
intelligible cause rather than to some mys- 
terious and unknown force, analogous to 
magnetism, which, though long since dead 
and buried, Mr. Chambers now seems de- 
cidedly inclined to exhume? Or was it so 
very wonderful that many persons who had 
previously been sceptical as to the actual 
occurrence of the phenomena, were ready to 
admit their reality as soon as a rational 
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cause was assigned for their production? 
Mr. Chambers is willing to admit the neces- 
sity of a certain amount of caution in the 
reception of statements of extraordinay 
occurrences ; does he think that the caution 
exhibited in this instance was either exces- 
sive in degree, or frivolous and vexatious in 
its application ? 

We have no intention of following Mr. 
Chambers into his extension of Mr. Faraday’s 
principles of inquiry to the miracles of Scrip- 
ture. The latter gentleman, fortunately for 
himself, has guarded against the charge of 
infidelity which otherwise many zealous 
Christians would doubtless have been ready 
to bring against him, by the plain assertion 
that, in his opinion, there is an absolute 
distinction between religious and ordinary 
belief, and that he refuses to apply those 
mental operations which he thinks good in 
respect of high things to the very highest. 
We are quite willing to share with Mr. 
Faraday the “reproach” which, in Mr. 
Chambers’s opinion, he has hereby incurred 
“in the eyes of all those who have 
any reverence for human reason.” The 
Scripture miracles are, of necessity, objects, 
not of reason, but of faith. Mr. Chambers 
may endeavour to persuade himself that he 
regards them as upon exactly the same 
footing with any other extraordinary events, 
and believes in them solely on the strength 
of the human testimony by which they are 
supported ; but in point of fact this is not the 
case. Ifthe next New York paper were to 
contain an account of any similar miracle 
having been wrought last month in the 
United States, we conceive that no amount 
of merely human testimony would convince 
Mr. Chambers of the reality of the occurrence. 
We presume that he does not hold the 
realistic doctrine that the miracles of Scrip- 
ture were not really departures from the 
ordinary course of nature, and that they 
appear miraculous to us only because we are 
ignorant of the precise laws by which they 
were regulated. If they were not absolute 
infractions of the usual laws of nature, they 
could not, it seems to us, further the high 
moral purpose for which they were de- 
signed; it is the existence of this purpose 
which makes belief in them possible, but it 
does so only by transferring them from the 
domain of reason to that of faith. 

Before concluding, we must beg the 
reader’s attention to the extraordinary cha- 
racter which Mr. Chambers conceives him- 
self justified in attributing to the whole class 
of students of physical science. In speaking 
of the incredulity with which the early 
accounts of the phenomena of mesmerism 
were generally received, he says: 

“The réle of the physicist during a course of 
years, while the matter was under trial, was to utter 
derisive shouts, to proclaim charlataneric, and 
show the inconsistency of the alleged facts with 
the laws of nature. But for an irregular corps of 
experimentalists, who were not to be awed into 
quiescence by @ privri objections from authorita- 
tive sources, this interesting group of natural 
truths, for anything that appears, would have 
remained totally undeveloped. It is ever so. 
The physicist, either from narrowness of mind, 
induced by the pettiness of his special studies, or 
from a fear of losing what reputation he may have 
acquired, or from the vanity of appearing incre- 
dulous (for here lies a temptation very besetting 
to human nature) sets himself in opposition to all 
such new doctrines. He not only does nothing 
for their advancement, but he seeks by all means 
to put them down, as if, since he can have no 
gain by them in any way, he felt personally 
aggrieved by the notice which they attract.” 


It is not an easy matter to characterise in 
strong enough terms of reprobation this 
eminently false and paltry view of the cha- 
racter of scientific men in yeneral, and of the 
motives by which they are actuated in their 
reception of alleged facts. By the mere 
enunciation of it Mr. Chambers has shown 
himself incapable of forming a candid or 
reliable opinion on scientific subjects. We 
will leave the reader to judge for himself of 
the good taste and decency of characterising 
aman like Mr. Faraday, for it is against him 


terms like these. We would only ask Mr. 
Chambers whether it has ever occurred to 
him that the pursuit of truth may possibly 
be the object of scientific research; and in 
case it has, whether he does not conceive 
that those who do not agree with him as to 
the value to be assigned to human testimony 
may possibly be actuated by this motive. 
However small and petty the pursuit of 
physical science may be, it has not at any 
rate narrowed the minds of its votaries to 
such a degree as to induce them to attribute 
false and unworthy motives to those whose 
opinions do not in all points coincide with 
their own. 








Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical. By Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. 
(Longman & Co.) 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Previous to the year 1826 the early history 
of Ceylon was involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, and it was generally believed that 
the national chronicles were nothing more 
than myths or romances. In that year, how- 
ever, Mr. Turnour, a gentleman employed in 
the Civil Service of the island, alighted upon 

a tika, or prose commentary on the Maha- 

wanso, the Singhalese “ Book of Kings.” 

The word literally signifies the “ Genealogy 

of the Great,” and more correctly applies to 

the first section of this metrical chronicle of 
the royal dynasties of Ceylon, although the 
entire work embraces a period of twenty- 

three centuries, from 543 B.c. to 1758 a.p. 

The first or “Great Dynasty” commences 

with Wijayo, an exiled prince from the valley 

of the Ganges, who, failing to effect a settle- 
ment on the Indian peninsula, finally landed 

in Ceylon, and, marrying the daughter of a 

native chief, gradually made himself master 

of the island. The aboriginal inhabitants 
appear to have been demon-worshippers, and 
are designated in the sacred books as Yakkos 
or “demons,” and Nagas or “ snakes”: the 
former possessing a capital city, called Lan- 
kapura, and the latter giving the name of 

Nagadipo, or “ Serpent’s Isle,” to the terri- 

tory they occupied. Fortunately for the 

people, as well as for himself, Wijayo did not 
consider it his peculiar “mission” to make 
converts so much as happy and prosperous 

subjects. He therefore introduced or im- 

proved the arts of life, encouraged agricul- 

ture, and prepared the way for a widely 
extended and profitable commerce. He also 
bestowed upon his kingdom his patrimonial 
name of Sihala, whence are derived its sub- 
sequent denominations of Singhala, Silan, 
Seylan, and Ceylon. His immediate suc- 
cessors walked closely in his footsteps, and, 
in their eagerness to promote immigration, 
concerned themselves but little with the 
religious opinions of their people. About 
three hundred years, however, before the 
Christian era, Mahindo, a zealous votary of 
Buddha, arrived in the island, and converted 





the nation and its ruler to his own faith. A 


that the pamphlet is especially directed, in | 
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few years later a branch of the sacred Bp. 
tree of Maghada—the identical Pippul under 
whose shady boughs Gotama received Bud. 
dhahood — was _ planted at Anarajapoorg 
“where, after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, it still continues to flourish 
and to receive the profound veneration of the 
Singhalese.” King Tissa at that time reigneq 
in Ceylon, and in consequence of the part he 
took in establishing the new religion, his 
name is honoured in the sacred Writings 
with the prefix of Déwdnan-pia, or “ beloved 
of the saints.’ Under his auspices were 
built the earliest Dagobas, or Buddhist 


| temples, which still exist to excite the 


| 
} 





wonder and admiration of travellers. These 
extraordinary constructions consist of “g 
dome of brickwork, surmounted by a terminal 
or éce (generally in the form ofa cube sup. 
porting a pointed spire) and resting ona 
square platform approached by flights of 
stone steps.” Some of these are “scarcely 
exceeded in diameter and altitude by the 
dome of St. Peter’s,” and are formed of solid 
masonry, inclosing a hollow vessel of stone 
or metal, in which was placed a sacred relic, 
such as a lock of Gotama’s hair, or the frag- 
ment of a bone. Though professing a life of 
asceticism and poverty, the priests of Buddha 
were soon numbered by tens of thousands, 
given up to entire idleness, and provided 
with food by the royal bounty : clothing was 
likewise distributed to them at certain 
seasons. Agriculture received an additional 
impulse from the constant arrival of immi- 
grants from the Gangetic valley, and a high 
degree of social and material well-being ap- 
pears to have been attained. The Maha- 
wanse, or “ superior dynasty,” held dominion, 
with only one brief interruption—during the 
usurpation of Elala—from the conquest of 
the island by Wijayo to the death of Maha- 
sen, A.D. 302, at which period the Sulu-wanse, 
or “inferior race,” commenced the broken 
and turbulent epoch of Singhalese history, 
that terminated at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, through the successful inva- 
sion of the Portuguese. It would take far 
more space than can be devoted to sucha 
subject in the columns of a weekly Review, 
were we to attempt to trace the decline and 
downfall of these native sovereigns, or the 
gradual lapse of the national prosperity and 
independence : 


‘* To the great dynasty, and more especially to 
its earliest members, the inhabitants were indebted 
for the first rudiments of civilisation, for the arts 
of agricultural life, for an organised government, 
and for a system of national worship. But neither 
the piety of the kings, nor their munificence, 
sufficed to conciliate the personal attachment ol 
their subjects, or to strengthen their throne by 
national attachment, such as would have fortified 
its occupant against the fatalities incident to 
despotism. Of fifty-one sovereigns who formed 
the pure Wijayan dynasty, two were deposed by 
their subjects, and nineteen put to death by their 
successors. Excepting the rare instances 1n which 
a reign was marked by some occurrence, such as 
an invasion and repulse of the Malabars, there 1s 
hardly a sovereign of the ‘Solar race’ whose name 
is associated with a higher achievement than the 
erection of a dagoba, or the formation of a tank ; 
nor one whose story is enlivened by an event more 
exciting than the murder through which he 
mounted the throne, or the conspiracy by whieh 
he was driven fromit. . . . . . The storyof 
the Kings of Ceylon of the Sulu-wanse, or ‘lower 
line,’ is but a narrative of the decline of the apa 
and prosperity which had been matured under e e 
Bengal conquerors, and of the rise of the Malabar 
marauders, whose ceaseless forays and — 
eventually reduced authority to feebleness, an 
the island to desolation. The vapid biography 
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the royal imbeciles who filled the throne from the 
third to the thirteenth century, scarcely embodies 
an incident of sufficient interest to diversify the 
monotonous repetition of temples founded and 
dagobas repaired ; of tanks constructed, and 
riests endowed with lands reclaimed and fertilised 
f the ‘forced labour’ of the subjugated races. 
Civil dissensions, religious schisms, royal in- 
trigues and assassinations, contributed equally 
with foreign invasions to diminish the influence of 
the monarchy and exhaust the strength of the 
kingdom. Of sixty-two sovereigns who reigned 
from the death of Mahasen, A.p. 301, to the 
accession of Prakrama-bahu, A.p. 1153, nine met 
aviolent death at the hands of their relatives or 
subjects, two ended their days in exile, one was 
slain by the Malabars, and four committed suicide. 
Of the lives of the larger number the Buddhist 
historians fail to furnish any important incidents ; 
they relate merely the merit which each acquired 
by his liberality to the national religion, or the 
more substantial benefits conferred on the people 
by the formation of lakes for irrigation.” 


Only one bright ray illumines the gloom 
that pervades this long period of decadence. 
Prakrama-bahu, by his energy and ability, 
for a brief space restored the fallen fortunes 
of his race, and held out the unfulfilled 
promise of a glorious resuscitation. He not 
only expelled the foreign invaders, known 
as Malabars, but who in reality came for the 
most part from the Dekkan, but he revived 
internal prosperity, repaired the crumbling 
temples of Buddha and the houses of the 
priests, embellished the chief cities with 
stately edifices, and constructed 1470 tanks 
for purposes of irrigation, and 300 others for 
the special benefit of the priests. “The 

at Lakes” which he repaired, as specified 
m the Mahawanso, amount to 1395; and 
the smaller ones which he restored or en- 
larged, to 960. Besides these, he made 534 
watercourses and canals by damming up the 
nvers, and repaired 3621.” But, on the 
death of this great and enlightened prince, 
thick darkness again descended on the “ beau- 
tiful Lanka,” the “island of gems,” and each 
succeeding sovereign was more feeble and 
worthless than his predecessor. The won- 
derful beauty of the island and the defence- 
less state of its inhabitants inflamed the 
cupidity of the Portuguese, who finally, after 
nearly one hundred years of violence and 
bloodshed, subdued all the lowlands up to 
the foot of the lofty zone that encircled the 
kingdom of Kandy. Their triumph, how- 
ever, was short-lived. In 1602 the first 
Dutch ship touched at Ceylon and cast 
anchor in the Port of Batticaloa, and, before 

y-six years had elapsed, the last Portu- 
guese garrison was transported to Europe 
according to the terms of the capitulation, 
and the ecclesiastics to Coromandel. The 
fierce intolerance of those Roman Catholic 
fanatics now gave place to a mean and truck- 

g policy in the cause of Mammon, on the 
ed the Protestant traders, who postponed 

bristianity to commerce, and jeopardised 
their national honour by their individual 

The change of masters, however, 
Was so far bencficial to the natives that they 
Were no longer subjected to torture and a 
cruel death in the name of Him who preached 
Uiversal peace and goodwill, but in other 
Tspects nothing was done to raise their 
Moral or even their material condition. The 

ninistrative system of the Dutch was of a 
strictly negative kind. If they did not op- 
Press the Singhalese themselves, they took 
20 trouble to screen them from the oppres- 
fon of the native officials and head-men. 

Y simply regarded the island as a source 
of wealth and the inhabitants as instru- 


ments of production, but never bestowed a 
thought on their welfare as human beings. 
So, after a time, being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, their kingdom was taken 
from them and given to another, ard, on the 
16th day of February, 1796, “ Ceylon, with 
all its fortresses, ammunition, and artillery, 
its archives, and the contents of its treasury 
and stores, was ceded to the victorious 
English.” 

The British supremacy commenced under 
unfavourable auguries. The combined in- 
competency and cupidity of the Madras 
civilians, to whom the administration of the 
island was at first entrusted, speedily led to 
a rebellion, and to the direct government of 
the Crown. The first governor, however, 
Mr. North, was rather desirous to acquire 
the reputation of a subtle politician than 
of a man of high principles and honour. He 
accordingly entered into a disgraceful in- 
trigue with the Adigar against the reigning 
King of Kandy, and conducted it in such a 
manner that the British contingent was 
foully massacred, and the entire hill district 
rendered independent and hostile. The 
final subjugation of the island was not ef- 
fected until the early part of 1815, and, even 
then, so insecure was the British tenure, that 
a terrible insurrection broke out in the fol- 
lowing year and narrowly failed of being 
successful. At last, peace and tranquillity 
were enforced by superior prowess and dis- 
cipline, and now the milder arts of civilisation 
are exercising their humanising influence, 
and the rude dwellers in the mountains 
almost equally with the less high-spirited 
inhabitants of the lowlands recognise the 
advantages of order and intelligent industry: 


‘* When the English landed in Ceylon, in 1796, 
there was not in the whole island a single practi- 
cable road, and troops, on their toilsome marches 
between the fortresses on the coast, dragged their 
cannon through deep sands along the shore. 

3efore Sir Edward Barnes resigned his government, 
every town of importance was approached by a 
sarriage-road ; and the long-desired highway from 
sea to sea, to connect Colombo and Trincomalee, 
was commenced. Civil organisation has since 
been matured with equal success, domestic slavery 
has been abolished, religious disqualifications re- 
moved, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter 
of justice promulgated, a legislative council estab- 
lished, trading monopolies extinguished, com- 
merce encouraged in its utmost freedom, and the 
mountain forests felled to make way for plantations 
of coffee, whose exuberant produce is already 
more than sufficient for the consumption of the 
sritish Empire.” 

Having brought the history of Ceylon 
down to the year 1850, Sir Emerson 
Tennent proceeds to give detailed descrip- 
tions of the physical features of the different 
provinces, of the social economy of the in- 
habitants, both native and Kuropean, of the 
present system of government, and, in short, 
of everything that can interest alike the 
patient student athirst for knowledge, and 
the cursory reader intent only on the amuse- 
ment of the passing hour. This portion of 
his valuable work assumes a more familiar 
style, and appears in the form of a narrative 
of travels and personal observations, and in 
truth there are few matters connected with 
the island that have not attracted his notice. 
It is thus he sketches his first impressions 
as he drove along the excellent road from 
Point de Galle to Colombo : 


‘Tn its peculiar style of beauty nothing in the 
world can exceed in loveliness the road from Point 
de Galle to Colombo ; it is literally an avenue of 
palms nearly seventy miles long, with a rich under- 





growth of tropical trees, many of them crimson 





with flowers and overrun with orchids and climb- 
ing plants, whose tendrils descend in luxuriant 
festoons. Birds of gaudy plumage dart amidst 
the branches, gay butterflies hover over the shady 
foliage, and insects of metallic lustre glitter on 
the leaves. Bright green lizards dash over the 
banks and ascend the trees, and the hideous but 
harmless iguano, half familiar with man, moves 
slowly across the hig-hroad out of the way of the 
travellers carriage, and hisses as it retreats to 
allow him to pass. Where a view of the land- 
scape can be caught through an opening in the 
thick woods, it is equally grand and impressive 
on every side. On one hand is seen the range of 
purple hills which form the mountain-zone of 
Kandy, and stretch far as the eye can reach, till 
they are crowned by the mysterious summit of 
Adam’s Peak. To the left glitters the blue sea, 
studded with rocky islets over which, even during 
sunny calms, the swell from the Indian Ocean rolls 
volumes of snowy foam. The beach is carpeted with 
verdure down to the line of the yellow sand; and 
occasionally the level sweeps of the coast are diver- 
sified by bold headlands, which advance abruptly 
tili they overhang the waves, and form sheltering 
bays for the boats of the fishermen which, all day 
long, are in motion within sight of the shore. 
Arboured in the shade of the luxuriant groves 
nestle the white cottages of the natives, each with 
its garden of coco-nuts and plantains, and in the 
suburbs of the numerous villages some of the more 
ambitious dwellings, built on the model of the old 
Dutch villas, are situated in tiny compounds, en- 
closed by dwarf walls and lines of arecas.” 

On another occasion, while journeying to 
Kandy, to pass the hot season in the hills, 
Sir Emerson came upon a village of Pariahs 
who, in many respects, resemble the Cagots 
of the Pyrenees or the Cayeux of Brittany. 
They are called Rodiyas, and are apparently 
of foreign extraction, though nothing certain 
is known of their origin and history : 

“The designation Rodiya, or rodda, means 
literally ‘filth.’ They were not permitted (under 
the Kandyan kings) to cross a ferry, to draw 
water at a well, to enter a village, to till land, or 
learn a trade, as no recognised caste could deal or 
hold intercourse with a Rodiya. Formerly they 
were not allowed to build houses with two walls or 
a double roof, but hovels in which a hurdle leaned 
against a single wall and rested on the ground. 
They were forced to subsist on alms or such gifts 
as they might receive for protecting the fields 
from wild beasts, or burying the carcases of dead 
cattle ; but they were not allowed to come within 
a fenced field even to beg. They converted the 
hides of animals into ropes, and prepared monkey- 
skins for covering tom-toms and drums, which 
they bartered for food and other necessaries. 
They were prohibited from wearing a cloth on 
their heads, and neither men nor women were 
allowed to cover their bodies above the waist, or 
below the knee. If benighted, they dare not lie 
down in a shed appropriated to other travellers, 
but hid themselves in caves or deserted watch- 
huts. They could not enter a court of justice, 
and if wronged had to utter their complaints from 
a distance. Though nominally Buddhists (but 
conjointly demon-worshippers), they were not 
allowed to go into a temple, and could only pray 
‘standing afar off.’ Although they were per- 
mitted to have a head-man, who was styled their 
hollo-wallia, his nomination was stigmatised by 
requiring the sanction of the common jailor, who 
was likewise the sole medium of communication 
between the Rodiyas and the rest of the human 
race. So vile and valueless were they in the eyes 
of the community that, under the Kandyan rule, 
when it was represented to the king that the 
Rodiyas had so multiplied as to be a nuisance to 
the villagers, an order was given to reduce their 
numbers by shooting a certain proportion in each 
kuppiyame. The most dreaded of all punishments 
under the Kandyan dynasty was to hand over the 
lady of a high-caste offender to the Rodiyas; and the 
mode ofadoption was by the Rodiya taking betel from 
his own mouth, and placing it in hers, after which 
till death her degradation was indelible. Under 
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the rule of the British, which recognises no dis- 
tinction of caste, the status of the Rodiyas has 
been nominally, and even materially, improved. 
Their disqualitication for labour no longer exists ; 
but after centuries of mendicaney and idleness 
they evince no inclination for work... . . 
Socially, their hereditary stigma remains unal 
tered ; their contact is still shunned by the Kan- 
dyans as pollution, aud instinctively the Rodiyas 
crouch to their own degradation. In carrying a 
burden they still load the pingo (yoke) at one end 
only, instead of both, like other natives. They fall 
on their knees, with uplifted hands, to address a man 
of the lowest recognised caste ; and they shout on 
the approach of a traveller to warn him to stop 
till they can get off the road and allow him to 
pass without the risk of too close proximity to 
their persons. Their habits are filthy, and 
their appetites omnivorous. Carrion is as accept- 
able to them as the flesh of monkeys, squirrels, 
the civet cat, mungoos, and tortoises; and they 
hover near ceremonies and feasts, in the hope of 
obtaining the fragments. As if to demon- 
strate that within the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion there may exist a lower still, there are two 
races of outcasts in Ceylon, who are abhorred and 
avoided even by the Rodiyas. These are the 
Ambetteyos, or barbers, and the Hanomoxeyos, 
or betel box-makers of Oova, who are looked on 
as so vile that no human being would touch rice 
that had been cooked in their houses; and the 
Rodiyas, on the occasion of festivals, tie up 
their dogs to prevent them from prowling in 
search of food to the dwellings of these wretches.” 
The great length of the preceding extract 
renders it impossible for us to do more than 
allude to the very interesting chapter on the 
Veddahs, an outcast race probably descended 
from the aboriginal Yakkos, who dwell in 
the south-eastern section of the island. So 
slight is the line of demarcation that dis- 
tinguishes them from the brute creation, 
that it is difficult to determine where the 
mere animal ceases and the rational being 
begins. They have no knowledge of a God, 
or of a future state, and do not even bury 
their dead, but cover them with leaves and 
brushwood, and leave them in the jungle. 
The village Veddahs are raised a degree 
above their kinsmen of the rocks and coast, 
but even they are only one step removed 
from utter savages. In many respects these 
poor harmless creatures are less intelligent 
than the huge elephant, as described in the 
marvellously exciting monograph dedicated 
by Sir Emerson to the monarch of the 
Ceylon forests. A kindly and acceptable 
boon would it prove to the general community 
if this section were reprinted as a separate 
volume. Nowhere else can be found such a 
minute and graphic delineation of the habits 
of the lordly monster, whether roaming at 
large through the primeval forests, or re- 
duced to the condition of a patient drudge, 
and compelled to ignominious toil by the 


masters of creation. The account, too, of 


the capture of wild elephants in a corral 
sends the blood tingling to the fingers’ ends, 
and must inspire the least sportsman-like 
reader with a hot desire to take his passage 
in the very next steamer and sail away to 
Serendib, and judge for himself of the truth 
of Sindbad’s story touching their burial- 
place. For ourselves, it only remains to 
congratulate the author on the ability, re- 
search, and artistic taste he has displayed in 
the collection and arrangement of such vast 
and varied materials, and to give one other 
extract to illustrate the glowing eloquence 
with which he describes the natural beauties 
and attractions of the Kandyan jungles sur- 
rounding the coffee plantations of Pusilawa: 

‘With the first glimmering of dawn the bats 


and nocturnal birds retire to their accustomed | nothing is more striking than the almost painful 


haunts, in which to hide them from ‘ day’s garish 
eye’ ; the jackal and the leopard return from their 
nightly chase ; the elephants steal back timidly 
into the shade of the forest from the water-pools 
in which they had been luxuriating during the 
darkness; and the deep-toned bark of the elk 
resounds through the glens as he retires into the 
security of the forest. Day breaks, and its earliest 
blush shows the mists tumbling in turbulent 
heaps through the deep valleys. The sun bursts 
upwards with a speed beyond that which marks 
his progress in the cloudy atmosphere of Europe, 
and the whole horizon glows with ruddy lustre : 


Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light. 


At no other moment does the verdure of the moun- 
tain woods appear so vivid ; each spray dripping 
with the copious dew, and a pendant brilliant 
twinkling at every leaf ; every grassy glade is hoar 
with the condensed damps of night, and the 
threads of the gossamer sparkle like strings of 
opal in the sunbeams. 

‘*The earliest members of the animated world 
that catch the eye are the Hesperida, the first 
butterflies that, with abrupt gesture, pay their 
morning visit to the flowers. The other 
species ake their appearance with unerring cer- 
tainty at successive stages of the morning,. . . 
till, as day advances, the broad-leaved plants and 
flowering shrubs are covered by a dancing cloud 
of butterflies of every shape and every hue. The 
bees hurry abroad in all directions, and the 
golden beetles clamber lazily over the still damp 
leaves. 

‘The earliest bird upon the wing is the crow, 
which leaves his perch almost with the first peep 
of dawn, cawing and flapping his wings in the 
sky. The parroquets follow in vast companies, 
chattering and screaming in exuberant excite- 
ment. Next the cranes and waders, which had 
flown inland to their breeding-places at sunset, 
rise from the branches on which they had passed 
the night, waving their wings to disincumber 
them of the dew, and, stretching their awkward 
legs behind, they soar away in the direction of the 
rivers and the far sea-shore. 

‘‘The songster that first pours forth his saluta- 
tion to the morning is the dial-bird, and the 
yellow oriole, whose mellow, flute-like voice is 
heard far through the stillness of the dawn. The 
jungle cock, unseen in the dense cover, shouts his 
reveillé ; not with the shrill clarion of his European 
type, but in rich melodious call, that ascends 
from the depths of the valley. As light increases, 
the grass warbler and maynah add their notes ; 
and the bronze-winged pigeons make the woods 
murmur with their plaintive cry, which resembles 
the distant lowing of cattle. The bees hurry 
abroad in all directions, and the golden beetles 
clamber lazily over the still damp leaves. The 
swifts and swallows sally forth as soon as there is 
sufficient warmth to tempt the minor insects 
abroad ; the bulbul lights on the forest trees, and 
the little gem-like sun-birds, the humming-birds 
of the East, quiver on their fulgent wings above 
the opening flowers. 

‘** At length the fervid noon approaches, the sun 
mounts high, and all animated nature begins to 
manifest the oppression of his beams. The green 
enamelled dragon-flies alone flash above every pool 
in pursuit of their tiny prey ; but almost every 
other winged insect seeks instinctively the shade 
of the foliage. The hawks and faleons now sweep 
through the sky to mark the smaller birds which 
may be abroad in search of seeds and larve. The 
squirrels dart from bough to bough uttering their 
shrill, quick cry; and the cicada on the stem of 
the palm-tree raises the deafening sound whose tone 
and volubility has won for him the expressive 
title of the ‘ Knife-grinder.’ 

‘“‘It is during the first five hours of daylight 
that nature seems literally to teem with life and 
motion, the air melodious with the voice of birds, 
the woods resounding with the simmering hum of 
insects, and the earth instinct with every form of 
living nature. But as the sun ascends to the 





| meridian the scene is singularly changed, and 








stillness that succeeds the vivacity of the early 
morning. Every animal disappears, escaping 
under the thick cover of the woods ; the birds 
retire into the shade; the butterflies, if they 
flutter for a moment in the blazing sun, hurry 
back into the damp shelter of the trees as though 
their filmy bodies had been scorched by the brief 
exposure ; and, at last, silence reigns so profound 
that the ticking of a watch is sensibly heard, and 
even the pulsations of the heart become audible, 
The buffalo now steals to the tanks and water. 
courses, concealing all but his gloomy head and 
shining horns in the mud and sedges; the 
elephant fans himself languidly with leaves to 
drive away the flies that perplex him; and the 
deer cower in groups under the over-arching 
jungle. Rustling from under the dry leaves the 
bright green lizard darts up the rough stems of 
the trees, and pauses between each spring to look 
inquiringly around. The woodpecker makes the 
forest re-echo with the restless blows of his beak 
‘on the decaying bark, and the tortoise drops awk- 
wardly into the still water which reflects the 
bright plumage of the kingfisher, that keeps his 
lonely watch above it. So long as the sun is in 
the meridian, every living creature seems to fly 
his beams and linger in the closest shade. 

‘“*Man himself, as if baffled in all devices to 
escape the exhausting glare, suspends his toil; 
and the traveller who has been abroad before 
sunrise reposes till the mid-day heat has passed. 
The cattle pant in their stifling sheds, and the 
dogs lie prone upon the ground, with their legs 
extended in front and behind, as if to bring the 
utmost portion of their body into contact with 
the cool earth. 

‘*As day declines nature recovers from her 
languor and exhaustion, the insects again flutter 
across the open glades, the birds venture once 
more upon the wing, and the larger animals 
saunter from under cover, and move away in the 
direction of the ponds and pasture. The traveller 
recommences his suspended journey, and the 
husbandman, impatient to employ the last hours 
of fading light, hastens to bring the labours of 
the morning to a close. The birds which had 
made distant excursions to their feeding grounds 
are now seen returning to their homes; the crows 
assemble round some pond to dabble in the water, 
and readjust their plumes before retimng for the 
night ; the parroquets settle with deafening uproar 
on the crowns of the palm-trees near their nests; 
and the pelicans and sea-birds, with weary wing, 
retrace their way to their breeding-place near 
some solitary watercourse or ruined tank. The 
sun at last 

Sinks, as a flaming 
Drops into her nest at nightfall. 

Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular birds and 
animals awaken from their mid-day torpor and 
prepare to enjoy their nightly revels. The hawk- 
moths now take the place of the gayer butterflies, 
which withdraw with the departure of light; m- 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain 
flights in the deepening shade, and in pursuit of 
them and the other insects that frequent the dusk, 
the night-jar, with expanded jaws, takes low 
rapid circles above the plains and pools. : 

‘*Darkness at last descends, and every object 
fades in night and gloom; but still the murmur 
of innumerable insects arises from the glowing 
earth. The fruit-eating bats launch themselves 
from the high branches on which they hang sus- 
pended during the day, and cluster round the 
mango-trees and tamarinds ; and across the grey 
sky the owl flits in pursuit of the night moths on 
a wing so soft and downy that the air searcely 
echoes its pulsations. 

“The palm-cat now descends from the crest of 
the coco-nut where she had lurked during the 
day, and the glossy genette emerges from some 
hollow tree; they steal along the branches 
surprise the slumbering birds. 

‘Meanwhile, among the grass already damp 
with dew, the glow-worm lights her emerald 
lamp, and from the shrubs and bushes issue 


| showers of fire-flies, whose pale green flashes 


sparkle in the midnight darkness till day returns 
and morning ‘ pales their ineffectual fires. 
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and Memoirs of | 
By Cyrus Redding. 


Literary Reiminiscences 
Thomas Campbell. 
(Skeet.) 


{Frest Norics. | 


Perrect life seems to be most nearly ap- 
proached by a pure and healthy poet. His 
works exhibit him revelling in nature, be- 
lieving man was not made to mourn, blithely 
seeking the brighter side of things, and ever 
ready to sound the hymn of praise to the 
good giver of all things. We believe this 
man to be superior to the mass of his fellow- | 
men, as we read his words we envy him, 
and then with a sigh turn to our every-day 
working life, and in the midst of its toil and 
warfare we sometimes lay down the great 
sword of life, and again and again contem- 
plate that calm beauty, that perfect earthly 
happiness which we associate with this for- | 
tunate man. 

But how different do we not sometimes | 
find the stern reality. The poet dies—his 
history is written, and then we learn that | 
the life we pictured so serene and happy has 
been one long dull pain, a hopeless, almost | 
unendurable existence, the termination of | 
which could not be feared, perhaps welcomed. | 

By Mr. Redding’s book we learn that 
Thomas Campbell, the author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” must have lived a weary 
life. No man is better able to delineate 
Thomas Campbell than Mr. Redding. With 
him daily, seeing him at all hours, and 
under many circumstances, he of all men 
should best photograph the poet. But Mr. 
Redding has not done this. The best bio- 

apher is one who thoroughly believes in 

is subject, so thoroughly as to take faults 
for virtues, describe weakness as strength, 
in short, declare black to be white; then 
only can we discriminate and come to a 
comparatively just conclusion as to the 
merits and demerits of the “ Life” pourtrayed. 
Such a biographer we find in Boswell: with 
no other feelings than such as he possessed 
could he have written his great work. John- 
son was his idol—all he did Boswell be- 
lieved to be perfect,jand so the biographer 
has frequently chronicled acts and words 
of the doctor's, intended to redound to 
Johnson’s credit, which a more judicious 
biographer would have suppressed alto- 
gether. Such an injudiciously judicious 
biographer we findin Mr. Redding. ‘To him 
Campbell is no hero. He knows his faults ; 
can reckon all his failings ; is certain how he 
will think upon most subjects: in a word he 
was Campbell's right hand for ten years, and 
surely in that length of time we may learn a 
man’s character. Hence it is that this bio- 
graphy is not satisfactory. The compiler has 
not laboured at a great labour of love; he 

3 only written a book on a highly inter- 
esting subject. Never, ‘in any of its pages, 
do we find those outbursts of feeling 
which go so far to make up the charm 
of Boswell’s book. In a few words, Mr. 

ding is not a second Boswell. He is a 
cool, unruffled gentleman, a literary Jesuit 
(we use the word in no offensive way), who, 
as he guides his pen, has every passion 
under control, and intends that no ill-advised 
€xpression of feeling shall betray his own 
opinion for a single moment. The book is a 
pet os but it can never rank high as a 
ography. 


This hfe of Thomas Campbell exhibits 
poet as perhaps one of the most miser- 
able of men. His utter inability to concen- 
trate his attention upon any subject what- 


| than those of a martyr. 


_ of these youths, and it rests there. 


| —it is all useless. 





ever for any length of time was of itself 


such a misfortune as must embitter any 
existence; but when to that unhappiness 
was added the greatest of all the afflictions 
with which our Maker thinks fit to chas- 
tise and purify us, we may indeed say of 
Campbell that his sufferings were more 
The curse was 
hereditary madness—not inherent in him- 
self; the bitterness was infinitely greater. 
It was insanity engendered in his son, and 
passing to the lad from his mother. Imagine 
the awful discovery of that great terror in 
Campbell’s household. The wife has, per- 
chance, hidden the dread truth, hidden 
it in the fragile hope that, from her, the 
seeds of madness will not germinate. She 
bears children, and on one miserable day 
the enemy’s hand is upon the head of one 
What a 
Bend, entreat, grovel 
The irrevocable edict has 
gone forth in time long past; the “great | 
terror” will not die; it passes on its de- 
stroying way through the ages, and where 


life! What despair! 


Who can picture the feelings a sane man 
musi entertain for the wife who has entailed 
this hereditary curse upon his children—a | 
feeling perchance unexpressed, but living and | 
undying. 

This feeling must have been Campbell’s. 
It is not easy to imagine the misery of his 
life, the dread watching lest the mad son 
might unwittingly slay others, or destroy his 
own life. The fear of the night; the father 
stealing to the son’s room, hoping all is 
well; the miserable climax of satisfaction 
when he finds the youth sleeping; and then 
the heavy footstep toiling back. And this 
must have been Campbell’s existence—this 
was the life of the writer of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope”; he who had no hope; he who 
lived in blank despair. 

It is indeed hard to say whether the 
perusal of such a life tends to good or evil— 
it may lead to gratitude for blessings en- 
joyed ; it may induce a great horror of the 
evils that overcloud our worldly existence. 

The words Mr. Redding uses in his Pre- 
face are sufficient to prove some of these 
assertions : 

‘*No more is intended in the present volumes 
than to aid in recording some remembrances of 
one of our best poets, during an interval of time 
when he was in the height of his reputation, and 
when no one except the writer possessed the 
means of observing his progress, for many con- 
secutive years of uninterrupted and exclusive 
literary confidence. In this record the writer has 
endeavoured to be impartial, to detail faults as 
well as virtues, when no motive for discolouring | 
facts can possibly exist, death having shrouded | 
in impervious darkness all of a distinguished man 
of genius but his poetical labours.” 

And here we must once for all record our 
conviction that a worse written book than 
this in point of style, has not for years fallen 
under our notice; almost every sentence is 
faulty. However he shall tell why he writes it: | 

“Tt was at the request of several persons num- | 
bered among the friends of Campbell, and not of | 
his own accord alone, that the writer collected 
some of his notes, published before, relative to | 
the poet, and made the additions found in these 
pages. In the few notes put together by the poet 
himself, just before his decease, in which memory 
and judgment seem too often at fault, written many 
years subsequent to the period to which these 
pages more directly refer, there is an absence of 
the characteristics of the better part of his career, 
and incidents are misrepresented, marking too 
strongly the inconsistency of our common nature 
in ripening the genius of one distinguished indi- 
vidual at a period before that of another is ma- 











tured. In one ease maintaining it to the last 
hour of the longest life, and in another making 
its intensity disappear before the middle age of 
humanity.” 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, 
on the 27th of July, 1777. His family had 
long resided in Argyleshire. The poet’s 
mother, in common with the mothers of 
most celebrated men, was “a woman of much 
decision of character and great prudence. 
Campbell was one of eleven children, whose 
names and ages, births and deaths, Mr. 
Redding minutely and somewhat unneces- 
sarily gives us : 

‘*Thomas, the poet, came into the world, as 
one born out of due season, his father being then 
sixty-seven, and his mother about thirty-seven. 
He informed the present narrator that his father 
was born in 1710. Observing a portrait in the 
poet’s study set on edge upon the floor, he 
said it was that of his father. It carried the re- 
semblance of a venerable man in old-fashioned 
costume, and wearing a wig. There was not the 
remotest resemblance in the picture to the poet, 


pata : | though in personal appearance it had been re- 
| it will rest from destroying no man shall say. | 


ported like him; which, on remarking, he ad- 
mitted he could not see himself. On —— 
that it did not look like a man of ninety years o' 
age, he said he did not know at what period of 
his father’s life it was taken, which might account 
for the impress of so great an age not being visible 
in the portrait.” 
Also, in common with most celebrated men, 
Campbell was reported, “ if not an idle boy, 
: ; 
one who would only learn by fits and starts.’ 
His first appearance in verse seems to have 
occurred when in his eleventh year : 
“They are entitled ‘ An Elecy on Poll, written 
on the Death of a Schoolmaster’s favourite parrot’ : 
Melpomene, thou queen of tears, 
Attend my dirge of woe, 
Nor blush wich harmony to deck 
My numbers as they flow. 
Poor Poll was but an hourly joy, 
A gift soon to decay— 
Emblem of all our earthly bliss, 
That only lasts a day. 
The dust of death is poor Poll’s heart, 
Poor Irvine he doth ery: 
*O, may the day of the year be dark 
On which my Poll did die!’ ” 


At school Campbell was fond of mischief, 
as he would be, being idle. At this period 
of his life he wrote lampoons, which fear- 
fully disgusted the “rigidly righteous” 
Scotch, as Mr. Redding calls them. Indeed, 
he “ran a little wild” at times: 


‘* At thirteen Campbell gained a Leighton bur- 
sary in Glasgow university, in competition with a 
candidate far above his own age. Spurred on by 
a feeling of the necessity for exertion on account 
of his narrow circumstances, he laboured hard, 
and the success excited a spirit of emulation to 
exert himself still more. He annually bore off 
prizes, while his efforts in the Greek tongue were 
fully as successful as those in the Latin had been. 
Yet his efforts appear to have been irregular—at 
one time strenuous, at another lax. Pet af * 

‘* His earlier success seems to have given him a 
predilection for classical learning. When he had 
acquired the German, he read all the German 
critics upon the classics of Greece and Rome, and. 
continued to read all that was published new re- 
garding them, to the very last. Except meta- 
physics and biblical literature, he at one time 
neglected almost every other topic. The geo- 
graphy of the ancients, for example, he knew 
more accurately than that of the moderns. P 

‘When the poet qnitted the university, where 
his translation from Aristophanes was pronounced 
the best version ever produced by any student, 
he was in his seventeenth year. He was now per- 
plexed how to relieve his family by following some 
profession or business, at least, so as to be inde- 

endent of his parents. His father’s income had 
ecome reduced by a lawsuit, his family large, 
and he on whom it depended for support being 
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in his eighty-fourth year. The poet could decide 
en nothing, because every day more and more 
exhibited the pressure upon talent destitute of 
wealth.” 


There is no need to state what was Camp- 
bell’s ultimate decision, which, of course, 
naturally involved the part of “ tutor.” 

Of the “ Pleasures of Hope” and its origin, 
Mr. Redding says: 

‘* Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of Imagination’ had 
long been published, and Rogers's ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory’ had preceded that time by nearly six 
years, there was, consequently, no novelty in the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ as respects title ; but it was 
there he made the first sketch of the poem. It is 
now of no moment to examine why he adopted the 
existing title, since that it was not original must 
be evident ; it is probable, indeed almost certain, 
that the rough copy of the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ 
yet existing in manuscript, was all that the poet 
brought to Edinburgh. In later times, he seemed 
to fling a veil of mystery over the history of this 
earlier performance. Hence it is likely arose so 
many conflicting statements about its origin and 
publication.” 


As an evidence how little the poet knew 
of the “ungentle trade,” as Mr. Redding de- 
nominates that of the publishers, Campbell 
commenced his battle with those publishers 
by the offer of translations from the Greek : 
they found little favour. His first literary 
money was twenty guineas, to abridge a book 
on the West Indies: 


‘* He at once cast his law-copying to the dogs, a 
labour which could not but act as a narcotic to 
high intellect, and sink imaginativeness in the 
technical monotony of unmeaning verbiage and 
triviality ; in fact, nothing could be more averse 
to his poetic temperament. He returned to his 
native town on foot, resolving to complete his task 
there. To his return home he was more imme- 
diately urged by the hope of meeting a brother 
from America. He proceeded with his task for 
Mundell; projected various schemes, none of 
wnich were brought to pass, and composed ‘ The 
Wounded Hussar,’ which was sung asa ballad 
about the streets of Glasgow.” 


Of his celebrated poem, Mr. Redding 
Says: 

“I once asked Campbell whether it was true 
that he got but fifty pounds for the copyright of 
the poem, and he replied that was the correct 
sum. Upon which I remarked that it was an 
unlucky adventure in publication ; but that no 
bookseller would have given such a sum to a 
young stranger for the best tragedy of Shakspere, 
were the author unknown in the great world. 
‘Oh,’ replied the poet, ‘I did not go to mine 
unrecommended.’ : ; 

‘*My supposition was, that the sum of fifty 
pounds or been paid to the poet in the usual 
manner; but the following statement of facts, 
ascertained since his decease, shows that Camp- 
bell, as already observed, was not, from pride, or 
some unknown reason, at all inclined to be more 
communicative than was absolutely necessary, 
respecting the copyright of his poem. There were 
some circumstances of novelty attaching to it, 
which he could hardly have forgotten, especially 
as he was free enough in his communications upon 
incidents of an earlier date ; in fact, he showed a 
dis:ngenuousness in regard to this business which 
it is not easy to explain. 

“He did not receive fifty pounds in money for 
the copyright of the ‘Tleasures of Hope,’ but he 
parted with the copyright of the poem altogether 
for two hundred printed copies, to be received of 
the publishers. , 3 , 

‘* Now, two hundred copies in quires would be 
above fifty pounds, and supposing the sum of fifty 
shillings for boarding and selling at six shillings, 
he must have received fifty-seven pounds ten 
shillings for the copyright. He also was pre- 
sented by his booksellers, of their own free will, 
with twenty-five pounds for every edition of a 
thousand copies, or if two thousand were printed, 
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fifty pounds, which sums were sometimes remitted 
to him in London, through Longman and Co., and 
sometimes paid to his mother. . . Besides 
these payments, Campbell received permission to 
print by subscription a quarto edition, the 
seventh, for his own benefit. This edition yielded 
him at least six hundred pounds more, or in all, 
eight hundred and seven pounds. Campbell did 
not receive less than nine hundred pounds for the 
copyright of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ alone. 

‘* Almost faultless as well as being exquisitely 
beautiful, the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ has some 
errors, which on that account appear the more 
remarkable, and these errors, too, though small, 
are of a very obvious character. With all the 
graces of execution and elaborateness of workman- 
ship, that they should have escaped both himself 
and Dr. Anderson, the last so recognised for his 
critical acumen, is wonderful. The remark was 
once ventured to him, that the introduction of 
tigers to the shores of Lake Erie— 

On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

was an error that might easily be corrected in 
future editions. He admitted to me it was an 
error, but he would not alter it, ‘because it had 
gone through so many editions.’ The truth no 
doubt really was, that his pride would not per- 
mit him to acknowledge the error, and that it 
would be thought he used it from the opinion that 
it was a legitimate poetical licence.” 

It was not Campbell’s “pride,” it was 
Campbell’s “ reverence” which forbade the 
excision of the mistake. A successful man 
looks back upon his unsuccessful self of the 
earlier days as upon another creature, dead 
and past away, and he has too much awe for 
that perished man to alter and remodel his 
work, 

In 1803, being then twenty-six years of 
age, he had fought the great battle for bread, 
and had no more fear on that score: 


‘‘He wrote some lines on the threatened in- 
vasion, and was for some time employed in 
translating for the Star newspaper, in 1802. He 
lodged, before his marriage, at 61, South Molton 
Street. In 1803, he returned to London, where 
rumour stated that he wrote a series of articles in 
defence of the Grenville Administration, which 
appeared in an evening paper, and that these were 
the reasons of his receiving a pension of 1842. out 
of the Scotch excise. This was made up to 300/. 
subsequently by Lord Melbourne’s ministry. The 
pension could hardly have been conferred for any 
such service as that above stated. The knowledge 
of his pecuniary circumstances, and his being the 
foremost poet of that day in merit, his Whig prin- 
ciples, and personal knowledge of some of the 
most distinguished of the party, are sufficient to 
account for the grant which took place in October, 
1806 ; the intentions of Fox in the matter being 
carried out by his successors.” 


The following extract yields a good know- 
ledge of the poet’s daily life while existence 
was yet sweet: 

‘*His mode of life at Sydenham was mostly 
uniform with that which he afterwards followed in 
London, when he made it his constant residence. 
He rose not very early, breakfasted, studied for an 
hour or two, dined a couple or three hours after 
noon, and then made calls in the village, often- 
times remaining for an hour or more at the house 
of a maiden lady, of whose conversation he was 
remarkably fond. He would return home to tea, 
and then retire again to his study often until a 
late hour, sometimes even to an early one. His 
life was strictly domestic. He gave a dinner 

arty now and then, and at some of them Thomas 

oore, Rogers, and other literary friends from 
town were present. His table was plain, hospit- 
able, and cheered by a hearty welcome. In those 
days he took his wine freely at times, when he 
had company. When he had no company, he 
generally left the table directly after dinner was 
over. 

‘Tt was unfortunate that his habits of study 
were not long fixed upon any subject, but were 








discursive, and were not directed to carry outa 
single object to the end. In the course of investi- 
gation upon one topic, some incident would in- 
tervene which tempted him to a different pursuit 
for a time, and such an inclination he could not 
resist. It is impossible to bring much to pass 
under a similar system, when the propensity 
becomes uncontrollable ; and this was continually 
the case with Campbell, and was one reason why 
he produced so little fruit. The revision of his 
lectures on poetry was once laid by in this manner 
for a year, during which period he produced no 
more than a few verses.” 

That Mr. Redding has exceeded, however, 
his duties as a biographer, the following ex- 
tract will show : 

‘Tn referring to these odes, it is hardly possible 
to overlook a recent censure respecting them cast 
upon Campbell. I refer in Lord Brougham’s 
volume of characters to that of Johnson. Lord 
Brougham, it is well known, can give opposite 
characters to the same individual, as in the case 
of George IV. Hence it might be thought hardly 
worth while to notice the charity of his feelings 
and his wonted inaccuracy in the present instance, 
These might be left to their place in the same 
category with the inconstancy of his friendships 
and the instability of his politics, but that Lord 
Brougham is no common example of talent, at 
times unhappily perverted, and of heartlessness 
united with the assumption of high sensibilities. 
His lordship has, perhaps, admirers of a similar 
constitution to his own, destitute of his talents, 
but inflexible in their admiration of him, out of a 
common sympathy. It is impossible not to wish 
that they may not have the excuse of ignorance 
for their mistaken worship.” 

We are sorry to take this miserable 
passage as a specimen of the work, but it is 
not an unfair one. In order that our readers 
may understand the matter, we may just 
observe that Lord Brougham is not very com- 
plimentary. Mr. Redding pays him in kind. 





Consols Insurance Association for Effecting 
Life Insurances on Government Securities. 
Some time ago Dr. Farr, of the Registrar- 
General’s Office, Somerset House, devised a 
new system of life insurance, which he first 
placed at the disposal of the Government, 
and then, at the suggestion of Mr. Baylis, 
consented that it should be carried out by a 
Joint-Stock Company named as above. Dr, 

Farr thus explained his views : 

‘The chief features which I contemplated were, 
the rendering Life Insurance safe, equitable, and 
well accommodated to the wants and to the means 
of the public; by divesting the Policy-holder of 
the risk of losing a large portion of his payments 
or of forfeiting his policy, through inability on 
his own part to pay the annual premium, as well 
as of the risk arising under an imperfect audit ; 
and by giving him the option, at any time, of 
employing the accumulating deposit to his account 
as a security, or of withdrawing it for use in other 
ways. This would bring Insurance within the 
reach especially of young men entering life—and 
of classes who cannot prudently lock-up 1Te- 
trievably a large portion of their prospective m- 
come under the old system of Insurance, however 
ably it might be carried out by some existing 
Companies. 

“In the absence of the direct Government 
Security and Audit, it is indispensable that the 
Investments under these plans should be made in 
the stablest and the most easily convertible secu- 
rities, I mean the Three per Cent. Consolidated 
Annuities, commonly called Consols ; that the 
current value of each Policy, determined from the 
Valuation Table by the Actuary, and vouched by 
some competent authority, should every year be 
circulated among the Policy-holders ; and more- 
over that the addition to the net premium should 
be sufficient, with the paid-up capital of oe 
Society, to discharge all necessary expenses, all 
to cover the risks.” 
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From this it will be seen that Dr. Farr’s | his instigation, destroyed some of the 
ject was to remove many obstacles to in- | most beautiful monuments of ecclesiastical 


surance Which have been widely felt, and to 
obtain a much better security for the insurer 
than the old system provided. By their deed 
of settlement the company is bound to in- 
yest a certain portion of premium in Consols, 
which still stand in the names of Lord 
Keane, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, Lord 
(laude Hamilton, Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
Thomas Mann, Esq., of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s Office, and Dr. Farr himself will be an 
auditor of the Consols’ Fund. The autho- 


rised capital of the Association is 5,000,000/. | 


in 1l. shares, and the plan has met with 
unusual favour at numerous public meetings 
held in various parts of the country, and has 
also been favourably noticed by a large section 
ofthepress. It would occupy a considerable 


space to analyse the scheme in detail, but no 


authority stands higher than that of Dr. 
Farr, and if the Directors avoid the pre- 


valent error of new companies—extravagant | 


expenditure—they may found one of the 
most important institutions in the kingdom. 





THE LORD-ADVOCATE AND 
JOHN KNOX. 


So, then, the members of the bar are gra- 
dually becoming theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians. A few weeks back we had a long 
speech from the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land about the effects of Christianity upon 
the life of a man with regard to his success 
inthe world; and now we have the Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland upon English and 
Scotch church history. With Sir Richard 
Bethell we have to-day nothing further to 
do; his sermon was preached a month ago; 
but the Lord-Advocate’s address belongs to 
the news of the week, and comes therefore 
naturally under our notice. It was delivered 
m Tuesday evening last at Exeter Hall, 


before the members of the Young Men’s | 


Christian Association and others, and treats 
ofa subject upon which we are compelled to 
admit that too little is known in this part of 
the country,—the reformation of religion in 
Scotland, and its effect upon that in England. 
It is not a popular subject. It has never 
been popularly treated. ‘The affairs of Scot- 
land of the time of the Reformation have 
been regarded, we think, too entirely 
ma political point of view, to the ex- 
dlusion, or at least to the obscuring, of 
the religious movement then going on 
among the people. The prominent figures 
in the history of this period are, as they 
should be certainly, the Queen-Regent, the 
beautiful Queen Mary, her husband, Lord 
ey, the grandson of Henry VIL., and 

hext after Mar 
lish throne. The son of Mary and Darnley 
thus united in his person the right of suc- 
cession to England and Scotland. The pro- 
minence given to these and a few other per- 
Sohages cannot be objectionable. The fault 
18,the relief is so strong that all other figures 
are cast too much into the shade; there 
are, however, one or two more which, 
though not regal, yet take an important part 
in the events represented,and whose presence 
8 necessary to the completion of the picture. 
owever this may be, it is true enough that 
of John Knox but little is popularly known, 
and we doubt whether many could tell us 
much more than that he was an earnest and 
Powerful preacher, that he was apt in his 
«arnestness to express himself with rather 


of England heir to the Eng- | 


‘antiquity in Scotland. There is no denial of 


| the fact, that not only of the Scottish Reforma- 

tion three hundred years ago, but even of the 
actual state of ecclesiastical matters in Scot- 
land at the present time, there is a lament- 
able amount of ignorance in the public mind. 
It seems scarcely to be known generally 
that there is in Scotland a genuine branch 
of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which dates its origin from early times in- 
deed, if we may credit the old distich: 

Christi transactis tribus annis atque ducentis, 

Scotia Catholicam coepit inire fidem : 

which fixes the reception of Christianity by 
Scotland at the seventh year of Severus, 
A.p. 203. The fact is that, as we said before, 
the ecclesiastical history of Scotland has 
still to be written,—impartially and popu- 
larly written; and when that is done, but 
not before, will the English public be in- 
excusable from the charge of ignorance upon 
this highly-interesting and important, but 
ill-understood, subject. 

The topic then was well chosen by the 
| learned lecturer on Tuesday evening. It 
did not come within the scope of his address 
to say anything of the early Church of Scot- 
land, or of its fortunes. The subject which 
he had selected was alone sufficient to occupy 
fully the hour and forty-five minutes for 
which he spoke; and to his audience, con- 
sisting as it did chiefly of young men just 


receiving an impression for good or for evil 
which may influence their conduct to the 
end of their days, the character of John 
Knox, treated as the lecturer treated it, 
must have afforded as much useful and suit- 
able instruction as, from the great and 
marked attention paid throughout, we may 
be sure that it did afford matter of interest. 


suited to the times in which he lived, and to 
the work which he had to perform. Bold 
and strong-hearted, honest and thoroughly 
in earnest, unseduced in courts and unsub- 
dued in prison—he was essentially the man 
of all others for the circumstances in which 
he was placed. And though it has long 
been the fashion to look upon him as being 
only half-civilised as it were—a harsh, rude, 
uncouth specimen of a semi-barbarous people 
—yet, to quote the words of the late Bishop 
Russell, “ perhaps it may be asserted that a 
more amiable, modest, and temperate person 
would have proved less fitted for the office 
which he undertook to fill. He lived in a 
storm, and therefore required the wings of 
the eagle and the courage of the lion, as well 
as the wisdom of the man. ‘I'hey were, 
indeed tempestuous times, times which war- 
ranted and required rough treatment; even 
though we cannot go so far as to excuse him 
for the wanton desecration and destruction 
of cathedrals and churches by his followers, 








| whose madness he had excited by his decla- 


matory harangues, and whom we do not find 
that he made any attempt to restrain in their 
wild and wilful mischief. There are ruins of 
magnificent ecclesiastical structures still in 
existence which testify to the ruthless tem- 
per of the rascal multitude (as he himself 
called them) of John Knox.” 

We are glad to see pointed out, in a 
simple and popular manner, the connection 
of the celebrated Scotch reformer with the 
English Church and Court, and the fact of 


an . 7 7 . 
wumannerly freedom to a youthful and his being actually engaged, as one of the 


me queen, and that his followers, at | chaplains of King Edward VI., upon the 






commission appointed to revise the Liturgy 
and to settle the Articles of Faith of the 
English Church. Herein we conceive the 
chief usefulness and instructiveness of the 
lecture to consist, and we trust that it 
may tend to provoke a desire of more know- 
ledge upon a point which nearly touches us, 
but upon which people are in general about 
as much informed as they are upon the his- 
tory of what are especially called the dark 
ages. 

It is interesting to trace the career of this 
great and courageous man through difficul- 
ties and dangers, captivity and exile, to 
triumph such as seldom falls to the lot of any 
one; to see him witha mighty arm breaking 
through the strongholds of depravity, over- 
throwing abuses, and, almost single-handed, 
working out a glorious reformation, where 
reformation was indeed so much needed ; to 
hear his earnest voice; even in the very 
fastnesses of superstition, denouncing the 
idolatry practised there, and in the very 
bower of love, even though a Queen was the 
presiding goddess; preaching the necessity 
of a practical sobriety of conduct correspond- 
ent to the professed sobriety of faith in the 
Christian religion. Lay-bishops, and boy- 
bishops,—like Bishop Campbell of Brechin, 
appointed by Queen Mary to the episcopate 
while still at school,—were no longer to be 
tolerated. They were swept away; and in 
1560, by Act of Parliament, the jurisdiction 


| of the Pope was renounced; iss was or- 


entering into the world, and capable still of | 


dered to be said no more in the kingdom 
under the most severe penalties; and Knox 
drew up his famous “ First Book of Disci- 
pline.” By comparing this article with the 


' report of the lecture of Tuesday evening in 


the daily papers, the reader will observe 
that we are making it our business to speak 
rather of points left untouched by the Lord 


| Advocate; but it appears to us that, consi- 


The Lord-Advocate’s hero was indeed a | 
great and wonderful man—a man most | 


dering, as we said, how uninformed in gene- 
ral the public is upor this subject—and no 
donbt the majority of the audience at Exeter 
Hall formed no exception to the common 
rule—the lecturer would have made his case 
much stronger, had he shown that, in mat- 
ters of church-government as well as in 
doctrine, the Scottish Reformer held the 
same views with the Reformers of England. 
The representatives of the system founded 
by John Knox on the overthrow of the papal 
dominion in Scotland are the present Presby- 
terians; whereas the Reformed Church of 
England is, and always has been episcopal. 
How far then can Knox be classed as one of 
the English reformers, as the Lord-Advocate 
would have him to be, with this great differ- 
ence between his and the English notion of 
church-discipline? A little explanation upon 
this point would have been useful: and it 
may very easily be given. For the “ First 
Book of Discipline ” actually establishes three 
orders of ministers; 1° The Superintendent; 
2° The Minister; 3° The Reader: and 
these three orders answered in all their sepa- 
rate and distinct functions quite as entirely 
and exactly to the three orders generally 
recognised in the Church as Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, as do the different orders of 
any church in the world. ‘There wasa hatred 
of Popery in the nation, and it was found ex- 
pedient to get rid of every name that re- 
minded people of Popery ; and so Bishops 
became Superintendents, and instead of being 
consecrated, they were inaugurated; and 
Ministers and Deacons, alias Priests and 


Deacons, were admitted instead of being 
ordained. 


looked by the Lord-Advocate. 


This was an important point over- 


It is difficult 
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to reconcile to the mind the idea of Presbyte- 
rian John Knox figuring as a reformer of 
the Episcopal Church of England, But the 
difficulty is capable of an easy solution. 
John Knox never was Presbyterian in his 
notions of church-discipline. The form of 
government established by him was epis- 
copal ; only the name was in Latin instead of 


Greek, because the Greek word had become | 


distasteful. Nor was there any other form 
of church-government in existence for at 
least twenty years afterwards; for Presby- 
terianism actually dates, not from the “ First 
Book of Discipline” of John Knox, in 1560, 
but from the Jesuit, Andrew Melville, who 
first proposed the scheme in 1580. 

That the first Superintendents, appointed 





by Knox himself, considered themselves to | 
be Bishops, we may learn from the words of | 
Superintendent Erskine, in a report to the 

Regent on the subject of the tithes of which 

the Church had been robbed :—*I under- 

stand a Bishop or Superintendent to be but 

one office ; and where the one is, the other | 
is.” And though Presbyterians are inclined 

to dispute this, and to deny the episcopal 
character of the superintendents, yet, even 
among their own writers, we find some can- 
did enough to confess that it was “a form of | 
prelacy that was then established,” and | 
speak of “the modified and excellent form | 
of episcopacy founded by John Knox.” 

We have no space left in the compass of 
this short article to enter more at length upon 
the connection, not only of John Knox per- 
sonally, but of the Scottish Reformation 
generally with the English Reformation. 
We have pointed out what seems to us to 
have been an omission in the argument of 
the lecture of Tuesday evening; for English 
Episcopalians require such a point of diffi- 
culty to be solved, before they can fully 
understand the closeness of the resemblance 
between the Reformed Church of John 
Knox and that of England, whose succes- 
sion of Bishops from the earliest times has 
never been destroyed. We can only add, 
that the Lord-Advocate has ably inaugurated 
the course of lectures for the season, and we 
trust that future speakers may do as much 
for the instruction as well as for the enter- 
tainiment of their hearers. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Christian Oratory of the First Five Centuries. 
By Horace M. Moule, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan.) This little volume is the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858. A noble, a grand | 
subject, the ‘‘ Christian Oratory of the First Five 
Centuries "—the centuries of the foundation 
and the grandeur of our religion. First there 
are whisperings of the death of the Saviour ; 
gradually converts congregate; then the people 
are talking of these new religionists; talk- 
ing first contemptuously, then angrily, then 
hatefully. Persecutions succeed ; the followers 
of the new faith furnish forth the plea- 
sures of the idle, and at last the good faith is 
regnant. Emperors bow before the real God ; 
their people submissively follow ; and the religion 
of the civilised world is utterly changed. Mr. 
Moule’s essay bears evidence of very considerable 
reading and great carefulness ; and is, we should 
say, a sort of book that is very well adapted for 
students in the diocesan colleges. The author 
divides his subjects into the apostolic period, the | 
philosophic and mystic period, and the oratorical 
period. The composition of the work is marked 
by great evenness throughout. Any portion of the 
essay would furnish good extracts. Of the length 
of sermons in the early Christian centuries, Mr. 
Moule says : | 

“The length of Sermons was, of course, liable to as 
many fluctuations then as it is now. But it may be re- | 





marked as a general rule, that the discourses of the Greek 
Fathers are the longer, and of the Latin Fathers very 
considerably, the shorter of the two. The delivery of the 
latter could rarely have occupied more than half an hour ; 
often not more than ten minutes.”’ 

Mr. Moule considers Athanasius ‘‘the in- 
forming practical mind of the first half of the 
fourth century.” He says: 

* But for him, Ambrose would have wanted something 
of that vigorous and determined energy which was his 
great characterisiic, and which was materially assisted, 
if it was not altogether supported, by an intense dog- 
matic conviction. We might expect therefore to find what 
is, in fact, the case; that, for the most part, the writings 
of this great Church Father are models, not of oratorical 
skill, but of polemical disquisition. And, even on this 
score, the merit of acuteness, of a subtlety which is some- 
times truly wonderful, constitutes his almost single claim 
to intellectual distinction.” 


Decidedly the most elaborate portion of the 
essay is that devoted to Chrysostom : 

“ Chrysostom is emphatically a study for a lifetime. 
The great variety of his works, and the variety of circum- 
stances under which they were produced from time to 
time, at some periods literally from day to day, during his 
eventful life, render the antiquities alone of his remains a 
long and intricate study. The voluminousness of the 
homilies he left, without taking account of any other kind 
of discourse, is indeed surprising. Sixty-five on Genesis, 
excluding nine on single passages in the same book; 
ninety on St. Matthew; eighty-seven on St. John; _fifty- 
four on the Acts ; thirty-two on the Epistle to the Romans ; 
forty-four on the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; thirty 
on the Second; twenty-four on the Ephesians ; fifteen on 
the Philippians; twelve on the Colossians; eleven on the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians; five on the Second; 
eighteen on the First Epistle to Timothy; ten on. the 
Second; six on Titus; three on Philemon; and thirty- 
four on the Epistle to the Hebrews :—this is a most for- 
midable array of matter for the patristic student to analyse 
or to digest. ‘The number of sermons, moreover, whose 
authority is doubtful, is very large. One hundred and 
seventeen of these are to be found in Savile’s seventh 
volume; and sixty more in his fifth, which also contains 
sixty-two sermons on various isolated texts, and thirty- 
four panegyrics.”’ 

Mr. Moule places Augustine in utter contrast 
with Chrysostom : 

“In Hippo there laboured, for the last few years of the 
fourth century and the first thirty of the fifth, a man quite 
of another type than that of the great Oriental commemo- 
rated in the preceding chapter: of another type, more- 
over, than his own predecessors in the direction of 
Western Christendom ; if, indeed, Tertullian and Cyprian, 
provincials by birth like Augustine, but men who con- 
tinued to be provincials, can be said to have held the 
spiritual direction of the Western world in any sense in 
which Augustine held it. He was a man whose grasp of 
intellect was enormous, his energy intense, and, above all 
(a feature which Milman has pointed out), his appearance 
was happily timed, so that his mental action was precisely 
suited to the period during which he lived.” 

Mr. Moule shows, and very successfully, that 
all English divines who have risen to oratorical 
eminence have deeply studied both Augustine and 
Chrysostom. Ina word, the essay is really notice- 
able, —firstly, for its research ; secondly, for clear 
and beautiful style. 

The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceite of 
Master Tyll Owlglass, newly collected, chronicled, 
and set forth in our English Tongne. By Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie, Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. (Triibner & Co.) Ordinary English 
readers know little of Tyll Eulenspiegel, or, as 
his name is translated, Tyll Owlglass, a famous 
person in German medizval story, and one whose 
acquaintance they will be glad to make through 
Mr. Mackenzie’s version. We shall not enter 
into the inquiry of Eulenspiegel’s claims to be 
considered a historical personage; for, although 
we are quite willing to believe in the gravestone 





which bears his effigy, and do not dispute the pedi- 

gree assigned to him, it is plain that the Owl- | 
glass who has come down to us is not so much | 
the representation of an individual as of the cur- | 
rent humour and quaint thought that was popular 


beginning of the sixteenth century. Tyll Owlglass 
is a curious character, a sort of compound of the 
court fool and the legendary Puck. He is always 
in mischief, fond of practical jokes, and conceal- 
ing under an aspect of stupidity a store of broad 
humour and stinging satire. From his babyhood 
upwards he outwits everybody with whom he 
comes into contact; but, although a merciless 
cheat, is always a favourite from his fund of fun. 
It is quite evident that, in their rough fashion, 
the old Germans dearly loved a good joke, and 
the amount of humour in a people is no bad 
measure of their good qualities, and of their power 





| which he could not bear to be with him was the te = 
L | of little children, for that wheresoever he foun¢ 
| towards the close of the fifteenth, and the | 
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to become valuable members of the human funjj which ! 
A bad people may develop thin sour wit, py oer 
broad, genial, and even mischievous humoy told of | 
comes of a good stock, and is one of it down 
happiest signs. The Eulenspiegel stories bej traly 
written about the time of the Reform, soon ¥ 
tion, it is natural to expect that they wy down i 
contain indications of the state of mind that le omn 
to that great event ; and accordingly we find , Sabre 
tone of free thought about them, and a rq why h 
dealing with monks and priests, that must hay Ho 
been very comforting to the popular mind ; and the confes 
satire ends by Owlglass dying in the odour of «0; 
sanctity, and enjoying canonisation, with the fir¢ confes 
of April for his special day. A great many of soul 8 
Eulenspiegel’s jokes consist in a literal fultilmey — 
of the orders he received from his various ey. fox, b 
ployers, or by dexterously twisting to his ow a long 
purpose bargains made in a particular form of ac 
words, but there are many others of a different pe 
nature, and which convey moral lessons that Then 
the world has not yet perfectly learnt. Thusat _ 
Magdeburg he announced that he would fly ftom with 
the roof of the Town Hall, and when old and yo ‘Whe 
thronged the market-place to witness the extn. and 
ordinary feat, he thus addressed them from the Sg 
roof, having previously excited their expectations apon 
by raising his arms as if he meant to keep his ‘Alas 
word : pio 
** Truly thought I, that nowhere in the world was give 
there a fool so great as am I, Yet here in this city do] 
well see that ye are almost every one of ye fools; for sayin 
when that ye did say that I could flee down from where! pries 
stand, then believed I yenot. Iam not a goose, nor abird, const 
nor have I either feathers or wings to flee with, without “7 
the which can nobody flee. Therefore manifestly now do for st 
ye well see, that it 1s a deceit and a lie.’ in c0 
“Then came he down away from the roof of the town sins 
house in the same manner that he had gone up, and left men. 
the people standing. And some of them laughed, and A 
others said, ‘ Although he is both knave and fool, yet hath 
he spoken the truth.’ Thus is it with many besides the hors 
people of Magdeburg, who rush eagerly to believe that as 
the which they might see is most plainly untrue; while thin 
what is possible and within their means to make them that 
good sport, and serve them with good service, that and 
neglect they with great scorn and contempt.” dipp 
At Frankfort he turned doctor during the . 
absence of a physician whom he had engaged to poe 
serve, and happily knowing nothing of drugs : and 
“*Put on his head the wig of his master, and on his oy 
shoulders he bare his mantle. Then, with a grave and 
noble demeanour, he departed unto the houses of the sick top 
patients who sent for him. When that he arnived, he sat yy 
gravely down with a serious face, felt their pulses, and in 
after much heavy thought, he ordered them always to be 
blooded and to drmk warm water. Thereafter he departed \ 
from them. den 
““Then marvellous to tell, all his patients grew won- 
drously well in no long time, and they paid him much to 
money for his pains. When that his master returned, the be’ 
knavery of Owlglass was soon discovered, and he was abs 
fain to depart. Yet such was the wisdom of good Master pes 
Owlglass, that it is related that his master thereafter fol- ¢ 
lowed no other art than had been thus invented by Owl- Im 
glass; and after that time the doctor became famous, val 
wrote a large book upon the virtue of warm water and me 
blood-letting.’’ des 
His next proceeding was to draw teeth, and P 
cure everybody by a wondrous pill, which, — it 
modern quacks, he had the good sense to make 0 to 
innocent materials, and by which he made a great bs 
deal of money. His manner of thinking, and ve ar 
he formed his life according to the principles ¢ is 
virtue and goodness are thus described : = 
“Now he loved much to be always among friends b 
. lived were there Ny 
and in company, and as long as he lived w al me 
three things, which with great avoidance he did por dir 
run from and leave undone. The first thing was, recor up 
never did ride a horse which was gray, but at all ti the Ov 
bay horse, for the gray horse did mind him of an or thing ho 
which animal held be in great scorn. ‘The secon! XN 


there was more care taken of them than of his own Ye in 
person. The third thing was, that he would never ee 
an inn where that he found an old mild host; for eile 
that was old and mild held Owlglass in but little a al 
and was thereto also for the most part nought but bed “ 

“Every morn when that he rose up from his be a 
blessed himself against healthy victual, great happy! 
and strong drink, in which three blessings none bye be 
that he was a wise man. And when it fortuned pees 
passed by an apothecary’s house, did he bless althy 
against healthy victual, for it mote truly be a Be of 
place whence victual might issue; yet 1t was a sig" 
sickness before. Good fortune was it when a stom thes 
from the house top and struck him not down ; tT had 
might he of a truth cry, with great praise: If that have 
myself been standing on that place, so would as wuld 
fallen upon me and killed me;’ and such fortune W 
he most willingly not have. The strong drink 
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which he blessed himself, was water, for it be so strong 
goon to drive round great mill-wheels, and to the good 
w that drinketh thereof cometh death. It was also 
told of Owlglass that he wept always when that he did go 
down a hill, and he laughed when he climbed one. For 
traly wist he, in the descending, that soon would he come 
unto a mountain, while in climbing knew he that 
soon would he come again to the top, whence to pass 
down into the valley. In fine weather, or at a time when 
summer began, then did he also weep with many tears, 
and when that winter approached, langhed he. And ye 
that read herein may, in your wisdom, answer the reason 
why he did this thing.” 
How he treated a priest to whom he went to 
confess is thus recorded : 


“On a time it happened that Owlglass thought to go to 
confession, for his sins were many, and therewith was his 
soul sore laden, so that he meditated much on the badness 
ofhis ways. Then came he to the church, where sate the 

iest in the confessional, and before him stood a silver 

x, by which he set great store. Then Owlglass began 
along speech, in the which he told the good priest his 
heavy sins, so great in number; and at last, the saying of 
Owlglass was so long, that the priest did lean back and 
slept, for he was weary of the knaveries of Owlglass. 
Then Owlglass took the box away, and did put it in 





ich. 
* When that the priest again awoke he did rub his eyes 
with his fingers, and spake unto Owlglass, saymg: 
‘Where stood we, my son?’ Then answered Owlglass, 
and said unto the priest: ‘We stood at the eighth 
commandment, father.’ Then said the priest: ‘ Speak 
on, my son; fear not, nor in any wise conceal what lieth 
upon thy conscience.’ Then continued Owlglass, saying: 
‘Alas! holy father, on a time I did steal a silver box from 
a person, and I will now give it unto thee.’ Then said the 
priest: ‘Nay, my son, stolen goods will I not have; 
give the box unto him that owneth it.’ ‘That would I 
already do,’ answered Owlglass; ‘but he refused me, 
saying that he would not receive it.’ Thereat spake the 
priest, and said: ‘Then canst thou keep it with a good 
conscience; go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 
“Then Owlglass departed, and sold the box unto a Jew 
for several pieces of silver. But the priest slept not again 
in confession; and thus Owlglass gat for others more 
sins forgiven than before, which did great good unto all 
men. 


At another confession he robbed a priest of a 
horse ; at a third, told the absolutionmonger : 

“*To!in yonder vessel lieth store of treasure, put in 
thine hand and pluck forth a handful; but do thou see 
that thou dip not too deep.’ Yet was the priest greedy, 
and hearkened not unto the words of Owlglass, but 
dipped his hand deep into the vessel, and behold! when 
he brought it forth again was it with pitch all defiled. 
Thereat was Master Owlclass greatly benefited, so that 
strength returned unto him, and he rose up from his bed 
and said unto him: ‘Dost thou not see! I required of 
thee that thou shouldst not dip too deep into the vessel ; 


but thou wouldst not hearken unto my words, for on the | 


top lay the treasure, the which was thine.’ And he 
laughed and made sport of the priest’s greed. Then was 
the priest wroth, and departed, and would with sucha 
knave have no more to do.” 

While Archbishop Cullen and his confederates are 
denouncing every English statesman who desires 
to see a reformation of Popish misrule, it would 


absurd side of the superstition by which his 
countrymen are enthralled, and we can well 
magine that the German Eulenspiegel was a 





| 


valuable coadjutor to the Lutheran party. One | 


More story will exhibit Eulenspiegel’s mode of 
ealing : 
. “One day Owlglass entered at Cologne into an inn, and 
it came to pass that the provision was put unto the fire 
cook when that it was very late, and the time for dinner 
came soon thereupon. And Owlglass loved good cheer, 
and therefore was he wroth thereat, for he loved fasting 
no more than a pious friar. This perceived the host, and 
paxe unto him, saying: ‘He that cannot bide until that 
er be ready, may eat that he hath.’ Then gat Owlglass 
4small loaf, and that did he eat; and thereafter sate down 
by the hearth at the fire, and he smelled the savour of the 
meat upon the spit, and it satisfied him. And when 
er-time came, the table was set and the meat brought 
Up, and the host sate with the guests at the table, but 
> Iglass abode in the kitchen by the fire. Then said the 
one, unto him: ‘Wilt thou not sit at meat with us?’ 
Nay, quoth Owlgiass, ‘I care not to eat; with the savour 
of the roast am I filled.’ 
. Then the host held his peace, and continued to eat 
_ the guests, and after dinner they paid him and 
eparted this way and that way; yet abode Owlglass by 
the fire. To him entered the host with his pay-table, and 


him with much scorn, and departed thence over the 
Rhine water, and gat him back again into Saxony.” 

Mr. Mackenzie’s translation is well calculated 
to popularise this work. The book is beautifully 
printed, and the illustrations by Alfred Crowquill 
worthy of his fame. 

Amongst other new editions we have received 
“Echoes from the Backwoods,” by Sir Richard 


G. A. Levinge, Bart., M.P. (Routledge.) This isa | 


capital book, the work of a gentleman, and always 
interesting. ‘‘The Gloaming of Life, a Memoir 
of James Stirling.” Twelfth thousand. ‘‘ The 
Kellys and the O’ Kellys.” By Anthony Trollope. 
Now presented to the public for the first time ina 
cheap form. The work must sell; it is by an 
author who is ever amusing, frequently even 
witty. ‘Gil Blas,” illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, 


artists. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

Sharpes Magazine, of which we have lost sight 
for some time, is really good—if it contains no 
wonderful papers, it certainly exhibits very few 
bad ones ; all are healthy ; not one guilty of con- 
taining false sentiment. The present number con- 
tains a good review of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” the writer 
saying, ‘‘ the great marvel of the book is Hetty.” 
The best paper in the number is ‘*'The End of an 
Epic ”—the epic being the Arctic expeditions. It 
might have been written by Mr. Hughes himself, 
as the following extracts will show : 

“* Shall I be accused of exaggeration if I say that this 
search for the north-west passage is the purest piece of 
heroism in the whole history of the English people. .. . 

“And McClintock and his crew were worthy of the 
men they sought. He is not a big man, they tell me—not 
a hero of romance, to look at, by any means; and I dare 
say that his crew are but fair samples of the better class 
of English sailors. Atwhich I hugely rejoice. If all that 
such men have endured and achieved can be borne and 
done by ordinary Englishmen, so that they will but love 
their work and obey their orders, why the more reason 
have we to be proud of our race, proud of these bloodless 
triumphs over foes assuredly more terrible than ever we 
shall have to meet in the shock of battle by land or sea.” 

Routledge’s Natural History, Part VIII. This 
part contains the history of the martens, the pole- 
cat, ferret, weasel, stoat, skunk, &c. Mr. Wood 
has, of course, many very good lines. Of the pole- 
cat, he says : 

“‘There is a beautifully merciful provision in this ap- 
parently cruel habit of the polecat, by which the creatures 
that are doomed to fall under its teeth and claws are 
spared from much suffering. The first bite which a pole- 


A : Lal | cat delivers is generally sufficiently powerful to drive the 
be well if an Italian Owlglass would exhibit the | 
| neous insensibility, if not instantaneous death. 


long canine teeth into the brain, and to cause instanta- 
Its habit 
of drawing the blood from the veins is another pre- 
servative against suffering, for the wounded animal is 
thus deprived of life while its senses are deadened by 
the injury to the brain, and the possibility of a lingering 
death prohibited. Nearly all the members of the weasel 


| tribe are remarkable for this development of a sanguinary 
nature, but in none of them is it more conspicuous than 


i a a ee oe mr ee ee 

“The Polecat does not restrict itself to terrestrial game, 
but also wages war against the inhabitants of rivers and 
ponds. Frogs, toads, newts, and fish are among the 
number of the creatures that fall victims to its rapacity. 
It has been known to take great numbers of frogs and 
toads, and to lay them up as a living store of food ina 
corner of its habitation, and to guard against their escape 
by a bite upon the brain of each victim, which produced 
a kind of perpetual drowsiness, and prohibited them from 
any active exertion. Large stores of eels have also been 
found in the larder of a polecat,—a remarkable circum- 
stance, when we consider the slippery agility of the eel, 
and its powers of swimming when immersed in 1ts native 
element.” 

The ferocity of the ferret and the bravery of an 


| English lad are finely shown in the following 


Would have of him two Cologne pence for his dinner. 


o Owlglass said unto him: ‘Sir host, are ye that kind 
man which demandeth pay of one who hath noteaten ?’ 
len was the host angry, and said, ‘he should pay, for an 
rhe had not eaten of the meat, had not he confessed 
Ont If filled with the savour thereof?’ Then took 
glass forth a Cologne penny and threw it on the table, 
and said unto the host : r 
Penny?’ ‘Yea,’ quoth the host. And Owlglass quickly 


P his penny again, and put it into his pouch, and 


took uw 
Said 
thee, even so much have I profited of the savour of thy 


> 
meat.’ And when the landiord would have received the 
penny of } 


: ‘As much reward the sound of my penny is unto | 


anecdote : 

“The lad was prowling round a small, thickly-wooded 
copse, in search of birds’ nests, when he saw a sharply- 
pointed snout protruding from a rabbit-hole in the bank 


| which edged the copse, and a pair of fiery little eyes 
gleaming like two living gems in the semi-darkness of | 


* Hearest thou the sound of that | 


| 


the burrow. 
he told no one of his discovery, but went into the village, 
and presently returned, bearing a little dead kitten which 
had just been drowned. He then crept to the foot of the 
bank which overhung the burrow, and holding the dead 
kitten by its tail, lowered it into the hole. The ferret 
made an immediate spring at the prey which had made 
so opportune an arrival, and was jerked out of the burrow 


, before 1t could loosen its hold. 


m, Owlglass denied it unto him, and mocked | 


The lad grasped the ferret across the body, but as he 
was lying in such a manner that he could only use his 


(Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) Mr. Cruik- | 


| dicular attitude, turns its back on its enemy, and ejects 
shank never exceeded these translations ; they are | j 


astounding, and models for the study of all young | dro ; . } * : 
| it is hardly possible to relieve the tainted object of its 


Being a remarkably silent and reticent lad, | " Ase" . 
5 } >| and endeavour to realise what la société polie was 





left arm, the enraged animal began to bite his hand in the 
most furious manner. However, the young captor could 
not be induced to let the ferret escape, and with great 
presence of mind whirled the creature round with such 
rapidity that it was soon rendered almost senseless 
giddiness, and gave him an opportunity of grasping it 
with his right hand. The ferret could not bite while ties 
held, and was borne triumphantly home, in spite of the 
wounds which had been inflicted on the hand. The bite 
of an enraged ferret is of a very severe character, and, 
probably in consequence of the nature of its food, is diffi- 
cult to heal, and extremely painful.” 

Mr. Wood condescends to a pun on the skunk : 

‘‘The Skunk has obtained the unenviable reputation of 
being literally in worse odour than any other known 
animal.” 

Of this animal’s peculiarity, Mr. Wood says : 

“The scent proceeds from a liquid secretion which is 
formed in some glands near the insertion of the tail, and 
which can be retained or ejected at will. When the 
Skunk is alarmed, it raises its bushy tail into a perpen- 


the nauseous liquid with some force. Should a single 
drop of this horrid secretion fall on the dress or the skin, 


disgusting influence. A dog, whose coat had suffered 
from a discharge of a Skunk’s battery, retained the stench 
for so long a time that even after a week had elapsed it 
rendered a table useless by rubbing itself against one of 
the legs, although its fur had been repeatedly washed. 
The odour of this substance is so penetrating that it 
taints everything that may be near the spot on which it 
has fallen, and renders them quite useless. Provisions 
rapidly become uneatable, and clothes are so saturated 
with the vapour that they will retain the smell for several 
weeks, even though they are repeatedly washed and 
dried. It is said that if a drop of the odorous fluid should 
fall upon the eyes, it will deprive them of sight. Several 
Indians were seen by Mr. Gresham who had lost the use 
of their eyes from this cause.” 

La Revue Indépendante possesses an interesting 
article, entitled Comme quoi la liberté de la Presse 
ne peut pas exister sous Napoleon IIT, 

The Gentleman's Magazine leads with a captiva- 
ting article on the Medieval Architecture of 
Ireland. 

The Eclectic for this month proves that Mary 
Howitt can be cruel. She says, in her ‘* Sun 
Pictures” : 

“«* That’s my brother,’ said our host’s daughter, coming 
in with the ham and eggs. ‘He’s the butcher. He is 
there, as you see him, in his Sunday dress. But that 
picture is not half so good as this,’ said she, pointing to 
another photograph which hung on the opposite wall. 
‘Here he is in his butcher’s dress. It is beautiful! there’s 
blood on his apron, and a drop of blood on his cheek!.. . 
And sitting down to breakfast, we admired the merciful 
ordination of Providence, which not only fits the back to 
the burden, but creates liking and pleasure out of the most 
revolting circumstances of life.” 

The anecdote is a cruel and an wnnecessary nar- 
rative. 

The New Monthly contains a very readable 
paper, entitled, ‘‘ From Paris to London on Foot.” 
Of course, the writer makes an exception with re- 
gard to the Channel. The narrative bears the 
impression of reality. 

Bentley's contains the opening of a new tale of 
the seventeenth century, by Mr. Harrison Ains- 


| worth ; very accurate, but somewhat dry. The 


most satisfactory paper in the number is entitled 
‘* French Almanacs for 1860.” 

Part X. of The English Cyclopedia contains 
perhaps the most attractive and trustworth 
history and considerations of the deaf and dumb 
and their education which has ever been penned. 





CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

Wuar has become of French society? Where 
are the salons now in which the traditions of 


MONTHLY 


| Madame Geoffrin, Madame Necker, Mademoiselle 





de l’Espinasse, Madame d’ Houdetot are preserved ? 
Alas! nowhere ; the bowrse and the boudoirs of the 
quartier Bréda seem to be the only places of 
rendezvous for the jeune France, and surely in 
neither of these localities ean lessons of morality, 
good breeding, or genuine politeness be learnt. 
Well, then, let us turn to the records of the past, 


twenty years ago. 

In the history of literature, especially of French 
literature, what we may call drawing-room influ- 
ence has always occupied a prominent place. Only 
think of Mademoiselle de Seudéry’s Saturday 
evenings, and of Madame de Rambouillet’s chambre 
blewe. ‘To be able to write a fine sonnet, a passable 
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epic, a well-constructed tragedy, is no doubt a 
very great thing; but to keep a salon is quite as 
difficult, quite as meritorious. Just see what a 
number of qualities are required in the person whe 
undertakes to gather around her, at stated times, 
a menagerie of ‘‘lions,” a galaxy of celebrities. 
Tact, discrimination, the art of smoothing down 
asperities, and of blending together the most dis- 
cordant elements—why, the duties of a diplomatist 
are slight in comparison. Madame Récamier was 
gifted with all the qualities necessary for the 
important functions we have just been describing, 
and accordingly we had long been wondering that, 
as yet, no record was extant of a lady, who, by her 
beauty, her generosity, and her sympathy for all 
that is truly great, will ever occupy a conspicuous 
place in the history of the present century. The 
two volumes lately compiled by Madame Lenor- 
mand (Madame Récamier’s adopted daughter*), 
will, to a certain extent, supply this deficiency ; 
and although they are, according to our opinion, 
rather incomplete, they embody an amount of 
interesting details which must ensure to them 
much more than a transient amount of popularity. 

The part of Madame Récamier'’s lite which 
appears to us the most singular, the most charac- 
teristic, is that which corresponds to the Directoire, 
the Consulate, and the former half of the first 
empire. Married at an early age to a man for 
whom she could feel only a sentiment akin to 
filial affection, it is astonishing how she could 
escape the temptations by which she was peculiarly 
surrounded. Any person acquainted with the 
history of that singular epoch knows full well that 
the amount of corruption which then prevailed was 
equal, if not superior, to what historians tell us 
about the regency and the reign of Louis XV. 
Anything short of positive scandal was considered 
as perfectly justifiable, and all that was required 
amounted to mere external forms, what the French 
call sawver les apparences. Bonaparte, whose 
aim it was to rally around his government the 
persons of both sexes who exercised influence of 
any kind whatever, was particularly anxious to 
gain the good graces of Madame Récamier. The 
whole narrative connected with that transaction 
is extremely interesting ; Fouché conveying to the 
fair one the Emperor’s message, undertaking the 
most repulsive office that can be imagined, and 
imprudently insinuating that ‘‘ Tempercur wa pas 
encore rencontré de femme digne de lui.” Bargains 
of this nature were then deemed the simplest thing 
in the world, and if even Caroline Bonaparte did 
not think it below her dignity to conduct such 
transactions, who would venture to be more scrupu- 
lous? We need scarcely say that Madame 
Récamier declined the honour of being ‘Za femme 
digne de lui,” and consequently brought down 
- herself the full weight ofan anger which was 
all the more intense because of her close friend- 
ship with another illustrious person, Madame de 
Staél. Itis very provoking to be the ruler of a 
great empire, the commander of twenty legions, 
and to be constantly thwarted by the independence 
and the talent of two women; yet such was the 
destiny of Napoleon Bonaparte. He could not, 
despite all his power, shut up Madame Récamier’s 
salon even as he had shut up the republican clubs; 
and although the petty annoyances devised by 
obsequious prefects and police officers were some- 
times particularly vexatious, they produced no 
permanent result. 

We shall not by any further remarks of our own 
attempt to describe a book which will no doubt 
command universal attention ; we repeat that the 
work seems to us somewhat incomplete besides 
being perhaps a little one-sided ; but this last 
defect will soon, in due course, find its correction, 
and other souvenirs or autobiographies will help 
by and bye the historian of the nineteenth century 
to add a few shades to the portrait of Madame 
Récamier. In the meanwhile, the very numerous 
and interesting letters inserted by the editor bring 
before us most of the distinguished personages, in 
every walk of life, who have rendered France il- 
lustrious sincethe beginning of the present century : 
and the connecting narrative, written with much 





* Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des papiers de 
e Récamier. 2-yols. 8vyo, (Paris: Michel Lévy.) 


taste, supplies the additional information that can 
be required by the reader. 

Amongst the habitués of Madame Récamier’s 
salons at the Abbaye-aux-bois might often be 
found a singular-looking little man, short, stumpy, 
well-conditioned : 

+... le teint frais et la bouche vermeille, 


as Moliére says of our friend Tartuffe. It was not 
Tartuffe, however, nor any member of that 
numerous family. Tartuffe never looked so frank, 
so kind-hearted, so good-natured; never wrote 
such brilliant articles for the Figaro ; never signed 
Jules Janin or plain J. J. at the end of any 
fevilleton. What a task it must be to find some- 
thing new to say regularly once a week to newspaper 
readers ! to have to supply six columns of small 
pica, nolens volens, even when town is empty, and 
when there is no other subject to discourse about 
but the ‘‘ talking fish” and a dull play or two! 
And yet, look at Jules Janin ; was he ever at a 
loss? and as the Monday comes round again 
would you as much as suspect, whilst admiring 
his brilliancy, his wit, his entrain, that for the 
last thirty years he has been at it as constantly 
as the printer’s devil himself! Some people affect 
to despise fewilleton-literature. All we would say 
is this: read the articles which M. Jules Janin 
has just collected in this elegant little volume, 
under the title ‘‘ Critique, Portraits et Caractéres 
contemporains,” * and say afterwards if it is such 
avery easy thing to produce even a collection of 
feuilletons. M. Sainte Beuve, M. Cuvillier Fleury, 
M. de Pontmartin are excellent critics ; they 
discuss literary questions with much impartiality, 
and claim most legitimately the authority of com- 
petent and enlightened judges. But in our mind 
the only true fewilletoniste is Jules Janin ; out of 
a trifle he will make a delicious article, he will 
turn to the best account a flower, a piece of ribbon, 
just as readily as a new book or a five-act comedy. 
To-day he chats on the talent of Mademoiselle 
Rachel ; next week he will write one of his choicest 
papers on Madame Prevost, marchande de bouquets 
of the Palais Royal. Look for one single minute at 
the duodecimo now before us ; what are the names 
associated in the brilliant gallery? Side by side with 
M. Villemain and Ary Scheffer, we find M. Moet, 
of champagne notoriety, and M. Gannal, the 
chymist. Nothing comes amiss to the fewille- 
toniste ; we verily believe that M. Janin would 
make a fewilleton on Moses & Son, if he knew 
them. This style of literature is sneered at by 
some critics as frivolous and trifling ; we would 
not judge it so severely. There is more talent 
required than people are aware of in the com- 
position of a fewilleton ; and we defy M. Nisard, 
for instance, the inveterate enemy of la littérature 
facile, to write anything half so amusing, and, at 
the same time, half so French, as the critiques of 
M. Jules Janin. 

M. Victor Hugo's Petites Epopeést and the Révé- 
lations Historiques,{ which M. Louis Blanc has 
just published in French, after having given them 
first in an English dress, are too important 
to be disposed of in a mere paragraph; we 
shall, therefore, just mention them here, with 
the understanding that we purpose reverting to 
them singly and separately at a very early oppor- 
tunity. The events of the late war, and the crisis 
through which Italy is now passing, have sug- 
gested to M. Mare Monnier a volume which, if 
not remarkable for its originality, nor containing 
any new details, is full of amusing anecdotes, and 
sometimes of eloquent passages.§ M. Mare Mon- 
nier supposes the question asked, whether ‘‘ Italy 
is the land of the dead?” and he answers it 
negatively in a series of chapters, forming a com- 
plete panegyric of the peninsula. There is little 
connection between the various divisions of the 
book ; here we have the appreciation of a writer ; 








there a description or an anecdote; yet these 
notes from a traveller’s journal find their unity in 





* Jules Janin: Critique, Portraits et Caractéres con- 
temporains. 12° (Paris. L. Hachette. Collections Hetyd.) 

+ La Legende des Siécles (les petites épopées). Par 
Victor Hugo. 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris: Michel Lévy.) 

t Révélations Historiques. Par Louis Blanc. 2 vols. 
| 12mo. (Bruxelles: Méline.) 
| § L’Italie est-elle la Terre des Morts? Par Marc Mon- 
nier. 12mo. (Paris: L. Hachette.) 








the prevailing thought which guides the author's 
pen: Italy must revive from the tomb! M. Mare 
Monnier, who so recently journeyed through that 
unfortunate country, tells us that not only jt 
literature, but its language is undergoing a radical 
change. The various dialects are gradually dis. 
appearing ; the patois of Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and Naples will soon give way before the Italian 
language—the language of a people restored to 
their nationality. Some of the peculiar charac. 
teristics of local usages and customs have also 
yielded to the influence of politics,—no wonder, 
When Garibaldi is marshalling his legions, and 
Victor Emmanuel is revolutionising the whole 
country, who can find a minute to enjoy the lazzi 
of Brighello or Stentorello, the jokes of Meo 
Patacca, or the pretty songs of Signor Dall’ Ongro? 
The only literature that Italians relish just now is 
that which is contained in the newspapers, or the 
proclamations issued at Turin. 

Of course the reader who opens M. Monnier’s 
book will rush at once in quest of the chapter 
which treats of Garibaldi: ‘‘ Son histoire,” says 
the Frenchman, ‘‘est wne légende, et nul ne Ia 
connait tout entire: celui qui voudra Cécrire sera 
traité de Marco Saint Hilaire ou @ Alexandre 
Dumas. Jamais roman de chevaleric, jamais 
drame espagnol wa entassé plus @ aventwres tmpos- 
sibles sur wne scene aussi large et autour dum 
homme aussi funtastiquement fabuleux.” After so 
taking a paragraph, we feel somewhat provoked 
at not finding more anecdotes about Garibaldi, 
even though the writer in relating them should 
have incurred the suspicion of drawing upon the 
credulity of his hearers. On Mazzini he has still 
less to say. 

In a few years, however, all these worthies 
will have their historian; Gioberti, Ausonio 
Franchi, d’ Azeglio, and many others will be re- 
torded, together with the gallant condottiere and 
the republican agitator, as the heroes of modem 
Italy. The writer to whose lot devolves the care 
of describing this wonderful revolution must needs 
keep a chapter for the clever and elegant journalist 
who in the celebrated pamphlet La Question Ro- 
maine, has so thoroughly exposed the rottenness 
of a system now on the verge of dissolution. We 
have already expressed our opinion that a problem 
so intricate, so solemn, so momentous, as the one 
of the Papacy is not to be dealt with by a punora 
quibble, but at the same time we must acknow- 
ledge that M. About’s descriptions are both 
graphic and by no means overdrawn. Indeed, the 
only objection his adversaries have to oppose to 
him is that reforms are needed quite as much in 
other countries as in Rome. M. About has just 
published a new preface to his work,* a preface 
which deserves special notice on account of the 
admirable portrait it contains of a man who has 
become as great as seandal could make him, the 
rédacteur en chef of the Univers Religicux, M. Louis 
Veuillot. We cannot quote the entire piece, but 
the following extract is characteristic : “Le 
talent de M. Vewillot se compose @intolérance 
@impudence. . . . Tl sest élevé audessus de 
ses complices en catechisant les downiriéres dans le 
patois des laquais, enrecopiant Joseph de Maistre avec 
la plume du pere Duchéne. C'est un Bossuet de la 
rue Mouffetard, un Saint Jean Baptiste de Pégout. 

Such is the man with whom M. Lacordaire and 
M. Dupanloup are now associated in their defence 
of the temporal power of the Pope ! 

Whilst the political events which are now 0 
cupying the attention of Europe suggest a per 
increasing number of brochures, pamphlets, an 
other owvrages de circonstance, we must not forget 
productions of a more serious and permanent cha- 
racter. Thus M. Aubry’s ‘‘Z'résor des Pieces Rares 
ow Inédites,” alveady so interesting as a collection 
of analecta curiosa, has become still more valuable 
by the publication of a sixteenth volume, — 
taining an account of the endeavours made ey 
King Henry IV. of France to seduce the Princesse 
de Condé.+ The victor of Ivry and Arques was 

areata 





* Préface nouvelle de la Question Romaine. Par E. 
About. Fifth Edition. 8vo. (Bruxelles: Meline.) 

+ L’enlévement innocent, ou la retraite clandestine de 
Monseigneur le Prince, etc.. Publié d’aprés le MS. de la 
Bibliothéque Impériale. Par E. Halphen. 12mo. (Paris. 
A, Aubry.) 
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a clever politician, and on the whole a great ruler; 
put his moral character will not bear close inspec- 
tion, and the history of his passion for Charlotte 
de Montmorency is one of the most disgraceful 
episodes in the tale of his life. M. E. Halphen has 
reprinted in the ‘‘ Z'résor des Pidves” the curious 
narrative given by Claude Enoch Virey, the 
secretary of the Prince de Condé, and the pro- 
legomena he has added contain a full account of 
all the circumstances connected with this affair. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A CONSIDERABLE feeling in favour of Schiller 
seems to be widely spreading. An English life 
of the great German has just appeared, a Schiller 
Festival has taken place with éclat at the Crystal 
Palace, and now we learn that the people of Man- 
chester are about to found a Schiller Institute. It 
is to be a German literary and scientific institution, 
and it will, as the title implies, “have a purely 
literary, artistic, scientific, and social stamp, and 
be essentially German in its character, cultivating 
those intellectual qualities which are distinctive 
of their German nationality, and whieh every truly 
patriotic mind must desire to maintain and de- 
velop, even when residing permanently in another 









land ; and also to reciprocate the advantages they 
receive from the cosmopolitan hospitality of Eng- 
land, furnishing to the English themselves, and 
others, more direct means for becoming acquainted 
with the language, the literature, the art, and the 
science of Germany.” The institution will com- 
prise a library and reading-room, the delivery of 
lectures, and the formation of separate societies 
for promoting various literary, scientific, and 
artistic interests. The committee have wisely de- 
termined that the locality shall be in the centre of 
the town, and that, before proceeding with its 
permanent establishment, there shall be raised, 
by donations and life members, inclusive of any 
surplus arising from the Schiller Festival, the sum 
of 10002., and that there shall be at least 150 
annual subscribers. 

We have received a letter asserting that Miss 
Martineau has, in a measure, pirated ideas in her 
sapital papers now publishing in Once a Week. 
Our correspondent says:—‘‘ Miss Martineau 
certainly borrows ideas without acknowledgment ; 
for this, of course, there is no literary tribunal, 
because it is admitted that authors are at liberty 
to extract their views from what souree they 
please, so long as they dress them up in a garb 
which shall distinguish them and give them some 
appearance of novelty; literary works are com- 
mon property in that sense, but let anyone read 
Miss Martineau’s papers on ‘Swimming,’ ‘ Wet- 
nursing,’ &e., and compare them with the tracts 
published on the same subjects by the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, and form their own opinion. 
I make no complaint that Miss Martineau writes 
on these subjects, the more they are ventilated 
the better, but I do complain that she makes no 
reference whatever to the tracts which have evi- 
dently furnished her with the subject-matter for 
her ‘papers ;’ She might pay a graceful compli- 
ment to the Associatiin without detracting from 
the value of her own papers—on the contrary it 
would enhance them.” 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson are about to sell 
by auction the library of the late Mr. George 
Biggs, the successful originator of the Family 
Herald. Mr. Biggs was a self-made man. A com- 
positor in Galignani’s printing-office, he gradually 
but surely saved that money with which he com- 
menced the publication of the Family Herald, a 
species of publication quite new to the public when 
Mr. Biggs’s venture first saw the light. In these 
days a penny journal, to be successful, requires a 
commencing capital of many thousands; at the 
period when the first number of Mr. Biggs’s penny 
journal saw the light, all the capital required was 
sufficient money to pay for printing and paper. 
It must be said of the Family Herald that it is the 
purest reading of all purely amusing penny lite- 
rature ; it is, indeed, a family paper. Mr. Biggs 
realised a great fortune by its weekly sale; and, 
upon his death he, being childless, left the greater 
part of his property, sworn under 70, 000/., to those 
with whom he had associated in the early and 
struggling portion of his career. 

The expression ‘* what mighty deeds from small 
things take their rise,” was never better illustrated 
than in the case of the collected edition of Mr. 
De Quincey’s works. We have the tale from 
‘*one who knows—” who actually played a part in 
the affair. The members of a great American 
publishing firm were struck with the idea that a 
complete edition of De Quincey would be a profit- 
able publication ; consequently, a communication 
was forwarded to Edinburgh and to the author, 
asking him upon what terms he would allow the 
American firm to publish this proposed collected 
edition. Time went on, and no answer crossed 
the Atlantic. Yet more time elapsed, and then 
the American publishers despatched an envoy 
to England. Arrived in the presence of the 
author of 
Eater,” the ambassador stated his case. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said De Quincey, ‘‘I may have received your 
offer, but as I never read letters of which I 
do not know the handwriting, you perceive I 
could not consider your proposal, which is a good 
idea—a very good idea.” So good, that an Eng- 
lish collected edition of De Quincey’s works was 
immediately commenced. 


‘“‘The Confessions of an Opium- | 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ees 
Paris, November 9th. 

Iam bound to say that insensible as these 
people are to what we should call the events of 
public life, they do feel that there is something 
absurd in all these pursuits of review articles and 
pamphlets,. | Now, it is probable, that in the 
sume week the Parisians will be edified by an 
action brought by the government against M. de 
Montalembert for upholding the papal authorities, 
and against M. About for attacking them ! and 
all this really enters into the Imperial system of 
‘*compensations,” under which no living being is 
safe, not more its own creatures than anybody 
else. Here is M. About, who, after his disgrace 
at the Figaro two years ago, was sent by M. Fould 
to Rome, well recommended, and ‘introduced ” to 
all the French functionaries, and who, at the 
positive instigation of the Minister of State, writes 
a book in which, in the middle of some few false- 
hoods, he tells a great amount of truth touching 
the doings of the papal government. Well, when 
M. About has published the book he has, you 
may see, been ordered by the French authorities 
to write, he finds himself disavowed by them at 
once, and his book seized, suppressed, and legally. 
pursned. It is true this was only done after the 
sale of the book had been winked at for some 
time, and it is also true that whatever expense 
(fine, costs, &c.) M. About may be put to, will be 
given to him by his friends at the Ministry of 
State. Still, to the mass of the public, this 
proves nothing. For the larger mass of the 
Parisian public, and for all the public of the pro- 
vinces, the case remains thus: M. About is pur- 
sued for having abused the Pope, and M. de 
Montalembert is equally and at the same moment 
pursued for having defended him ! Now, to the 
plain, downright common sense of ordinary people, 
there is something vastly confusing in all this. 
They are as confused about it as the Italians and 
Austrians are about Central Italy. In either cir- 
cumstance there are two irreconcileable lines of 
conduct, which two are to be reconciled, ‘‘¢.e.d.” 
about as easy to do as to make ‘‘ two straight 
lines” enclose a ‘* space.” 

The whole is indeed so supremely ridiculous 
that there are a few persons connected with the 
entourage of the Court who say that the govern- 
ment will give up the pursuit altogether, and I 
can, upon irrefutable authority, state that up to 
the present hour neither the editor of the Corre- 
spondant, nor the writer of the incriminated article, 
M. de Montalembert himself, has received any 
legal notice whatever of the proceedings. The 
manly and dignified attitude pursued by the Times, 
in its leader of the 4th inst. (in which it disclaims. 
for England the ‘ protection” of despotism), has 
made a sort of sensation here, and among the few 
people who read English (and who talk to others 
of what they have read), there is a strong feeling 
of approbation and a movement of admiration, in 
spite of themselves, for a country which can afford 
to be so proudly liberal. It is so very seldom any 
Frenchman allows any merit to us, that I will not 
let this pass by unnoticed. I have been struck 
by the way in which, among even Bonapartists, 
men allude to this leader of the Times, and say : 
‘*you certainly are a very odd set!” but ‘‘odd,” 
here, unmistakeably masks the word ‘‘ great,” 
which they will not pronounce. 

I hear, from persons who were mixed in thie 
gaieties of Compiégne last week, that nothing 
more mortally dull can be imagined. They say it 
is duller even than usual, duller than it has been 
in other years, because freedom of speech is even 
more impossible than before. No allusion is 
allowed to be made to the Italian war, either on 
one side or on the other ; whether by ‘‘ Austrians,” 
or what are termed here, the ‘‘ Italianissimes.” 
No mention must be made of Rome or the Pope, 
or any question that might be turned into an 
ecclesiastical discussion ; and no allusion is to be 
made tothe so-called ‘‘ great world” in order that 
Prince and Princess Metternich (who are the chief 
pre-occupation of the Empress and the ‘‘ Court 
circle”) may not be led into perceiving that no 
name of any distinction is to be found amongst 
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the guests of Napoleon III. Of course, all this 
limits conversation singularly, and, with the small 
instruction of the Empress, and the taciturnity of 
the Emperor, what is called the ‘‘ flow of conver- 
sation” is somewhat heavy. Each day somewhere 
about sixty or seventy persons sit down to break- 
fast and dinner, but ‘‘next neighbours” talk lowly 
to each other, and as to ‘‘ gaiety,” there is not a 
notion of anything of the kind. 

A weekly newspaper has had rather a happy 
idea: that, namely, of republishing a letter written 
in 1836 by Henriette Sontag to the (then) director 
of the Italian Opera here, modestly asking 
whether she may be allowed to have ‘‘a gown 
already worn” from the wardrobe of the theatre 
in order to arrange it in her own way for the last 
scene of the Cenerentola, in which she appears as a 
princess! In the face of the exorbitant demands 
of modern actresses, and of the mad sums wasted 
upon their toilettes, it has seemed opportune to 
place that proof of humility of an artiste who was 
one of the most eminent of the present age. 
Only the other day the trifling matter of 2002. 
‘was spent by a theatre in Paris upon two costumes, 
and it is quite an ordinary proceeding now on the 
part of ‘‘ces Dames” of the Théatre Frangais, for 
instance, to require dresses that cost 500 or 800, 
or even 1000 francs, and here we have La Sontag, 
some four-and-twenty years back, humbly asking, 
in the very zenith of her splendour, whether she 
may have old gowns belonging to the theatre 
‘*done up ” for one of her most celebrated parts! 
‘This ought, but probably will not be, a lesson to 
the peacock-like dames of the contemporary 
French stage who, like Juno’s pet bird, go flaunt- 
ing through the world, and so long as they can 
spread out their gaudy plumes, care nothing at 
all for their other deficiencies, 

An interesting ceremony is in a few days to 
take place in Paris, as in almost every other 

vapital in Europe. I allude to the hundredth 
anniversary of Schiller’s birth. The people here 
in Paris who know anything of Schiller beyond 
his name (and a vast number never even heard 
that) are so incredibly few, that it is only a 
limited number who comment upon the fact of 
“celebrating” anything connected with a man, 
one of the ruling passions of whose life was the 
true Saxon hatred of the Gaul. If ever France 
was more execrated by one man than by any 
other, that man was Schiller ; and in this respect, 
undoubtedly poor Theodore Kérner, who died in 
1813, for the sacred cause of German freedom, 
proved himself the true descendant of the glorious 
author of Don Curlos and Wilhelm Tell. 

But of this the super-ignorant Parisians know 
nothing, and they will go and applaud hymns to 
Schiller as they would cantatas to Napoleon the 
First, the Third, or any other famous individual— 
** famous,” no matter for what. 

I attended on Sunday the rehearsal of this 
festival, which is to be held at the Cirque. 
Meyerbeer, at the request of the committee, has 
«<omposed for the occasion a splendid chorus, and 
one of the very finest marches it is possible to 
hear. There is a feeling of triumph in this latter 
composition that is quite indescribable. A per- 
son of my acquaintance said to the great maéstro, 
“Tf you had had to write that for some royal 
marriage or other Court ceremony, would it, do you 
think, have been as fine?” Meyerbeer’s reply 
was, ‘‘Certainly not. Iam here serving not a 
sovereign, but a sovereign idea, which surpasses 
all things.” 

Amongst other curiosities, there is one I should 
imagine will have but a mediocre interest for the 
French public. Dawison, the present most cele- 
brated actor in Germany, will recite an ode, and 
declaim the monologue of Posa in Don Carlos. 
The German public in this town being principally 
composed of bootmakers and bookbinders, and the 
upper classes of the race being scarcely repre- 
sented at all, I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand what the audience will be composed of, for—I 
repeat it—the Parisians will hardly find an interest 
in these Teutonic outpourings of enthusiasm. 
Meyerbeer’s music will do something, no doubt, 
but that is all that can have any attraction. It 
is very unjust to have cast upon the Prince-Regent 














of Prussia any suspicion of liberalism, because of 
the torchlight procession on the Schiller Festival. 
The plain fact is, that whilst the suffering, half- 
lucid king, remains in Berlin, his brother fears 
any too strong emotion for him; and that 
a noisy night-commemoration of the species that 
German students indulge in on these occasions 
might have recalled to his troubled mind the 
fearful scenes of 1848, and caused to him in- 
calculable danger. This, and this alone, was the 
reason of the refusal of the Berlin authorities 
which has caused so much surprise. 

The first féte that will be given here is a public 
ball, which is to take place on the 10th of next | 
month, and the proceeds whereof are to be devoted 
to the artists’ fund of the Grand Opéra. The | 
lottery, which is to accompany the rest of the 
entertainment, will, it is said, be magnificent. 
The Emperor gives a very fine vase, made of gold 
and silver mixed, and set round with precious 
stones. The Duke of Saxe-Cobourg is to send 
something, which the people who are taking tickets 
say they ‘‘only hope will not be an opera of his 
own composition !” The King of Denmark is also 
to give an ‘‘ object of art or luxury,” as the phrase 
runs here, and all the artists in Paris promise to 
contribute. George Sand has given a fable in prose ; 
Juques is to give a drawing ; Corot, a landscape in 
oils; and Rossini, a piece of music. To be sure, 
the way in which these things are ‘‘got up” is 
curious. The court manages to oblige everybody 
belonging to it, male or female, young or old, to 
give their money to these charities, so that in fact 
it is a regular fixed ‘‘contribution,” and the 
‘*charity,” instead of being at the expense of the 
highest functionary in the state, who has attri- 
buted to himself heaven knows how many millions 
for the purpose of, as he says, ‘‘ doing good upon 
a vast scale,” is in reality at the expense of all the 
subordinate placemen and red-tapists, who know it 
is as much as their places are worth not to lay 
down their money for all the charity concerts, 
balls, and other entertainments, to which they 
are ‘‘ requested ” or ‘‘ invited” (a polite periphrasis 
for ‘*bidden”’) to subscribe. It has always been 
one of the drawbacks to Paris society in the 
‘* season,” that tickets of the kind I speak of were 
forced upon you by private friends, but this be- 
coming an organised system of taxation by the 
court is something new and intolerable. 
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TREASURE TROVE IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of ‘THe Literary Gazerre.”’ 

Srr,—As my name has been introduced in a letter signed 
“Ogygia,”’ which appeared in Saunders’s News-Letter of 
Friday, the 28th ult., allow me to offer a few observations 
thereon. What is stated about the Carlow Armille is per- 
fectly true. They were purchased by Mr. Donegan, who, 
with his usual desire to secure to the country our native 
antiquities, was good enough to lend them to me before 
he offered them for sale; and when I had them restored 
(for they were all twisted together) the Committee of An- 
tiquities of the Royal Irish Academy, upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Petrie and myself, purchased four of 
them at the price stated. Thanks to the kind interest of 
Dr. O'Meara, of Carlow, and the Rev. Mr. Gorman, C.C., 
of Castledermot, I procured the history of their discovery, 
and it will be found in the printed Proceedings of the 
Academy for the 16th March last. With respect to the 
question of the “‘ twenty-seven thousand pounds’ ’’ worth 











of antique manufactured gold, found in the neighbour- 
hood of Athlone or elsewhere, I have only to say that, as 
the year when it occurred, the circumst ttending 
its discovery, or the names of the Dublin jewellers who 
made the purchase have not been stated, I am unable to 
offer any decided opinion on the subject. That the 
peasantry finding treasure might, for obvious reasons, 
forward it to England rather than dispose of it at home, | 
I can readily believe; but as every Jew and jeweller in | 
London who buys this gold at about 3/. 10s. an ounce—if 

so much—is just as well aware of its antiquarian value as 

Iam, I can scarcely think that any large quantity of gold 

antiques worthy of preservation find their way into the | 
melting-pot. In furtherance, however, of Mr. Clibborn’s 

views I will relate a circumstance concerning a ‘Gold | 
Find” that has just occurred, and which should, I think, 

be made generally known. About three or four months 

agoamagnificent gold fibula, originally weighing perhaps | 
ten ounces, was found in the county Tipperary. As two 
persons, neither of whom knew its value, were unhappily 
concerned in the discovery, an attempt was made to 
divide the spoil by cutting the article across with a hand- 
saw, by which means nearly a pound’s worth of gold 
must have been lost. The ends were then battered off, 
and one of them made into a ferrule for “‘a blackthorn.”’ 











Subsequently the body of the article was sold to one gold- | because in the present state of the funds of the only Irish 
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smith in Clonmel, and the ends to another. These persons 
it seems could not come to any arrangement as to the 
possession of the whole, but the major portion was lent 
for exhibition to the Kilkenny Archological Society, oy 
the 6th of July last, where it was described by the Rey, J 
Graves, in the Proceedings of that most industrious body; 
but unfortunately no model was made of it, or any accurate 
drawing taken of the ornamentation. In the beginning 
of August a gentleman interested in archeology brought 
the article to Dublin, and left it at Mr. West's, where] 
had an opportunity of examining it. In shape it resembleq 
those magnificent antique gold ornaments so frequently 
found in Treland, each consisting of a pair of discs, united 
upon their convex sides by a massive curved portion, not 
unlike the handle of a chest of drawers. The largest of 
these yet found in Ireland is in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, the second largest is in Trinity College 
and, so far as I know, this specimen from Clonmel must 
have been the third in size. What rendered it particular} 
interesting to any person conversant with the forms of 
early Irish art was the amount and character of engraved 
ornamentation round the edges of the discs, and also 
where the handle-shaped bar sprung from their convexi- 
ties. Mr. West and I both agreed as to the propriety of 
having this portion at least of the article preserved, 
although we greatly regretted the saw-cut and the rude 
battering which the ends had received. Having occasion 
to start for Scandinavia a few days afterwards, I heard 
nothing more of it until I lately made inquiry at Mr, 
West’s, where I learned that it had been returned to the 
owner, who had refused 3/. 10s. an ounce for it. I then 
wrote to a friend in Clonmel about it, when to my chagrin 
I was informed that it had been recently sold to a Dublin 
trader for 31. 8s. an ounce, and goods taken in exchange, 
Upon inquiry my disappointment was rendered still 
greater on learning that it had been melted down just 
three weeks ago in William Street, in this city; and so 
the shape and ornamentation of this beautiful article, of, 
perhaps, two thousand years old, has been lost for ever, 
Still I hoped that I might have learned something of the 
ornamentation from the fragment remaining in the hands 
of the Clonmel trader, and so, through my friend there, I 
requested the loan of it for exhibition at the Royal Irish 
Academy, and in order to have a drawing made of it, 
What was the patriotic answer of this Tipperary man? 
That I could only have it by paying for it at the rate of 
51, an ounce! Comment upon the foregoing circumstances 
is quite unnecessary. On the other hand, let me adduce 
an instance which also occurred within the last few 
months. A man moulding potatoes in a field between 
Enfield and Carberry, county Kildare, turned up in the 
furrow several thin pieces of bright metal of a semilunar 
shape. While collecting them his dog started a hare from 
the adjoining corn-ridge, and in giving chase he says he 
dropped much of the treasure. However, he threw the 
remainder into his ass’ cart, together with a lot of ani- 
mals’ bones discovered along with them, and trudged 
home in the evening. On his way he says he sold some 
to a “‘ gather-’em-up”’ for tobacco. At all events he was 
found by one of the family of a neighbouring proprietor 
late in the evening of that or the next day, sitting on the 
adjoining bridge, with a large pair of scissors, cutting a 
* pig-ring”’ from one of these flat pieces of metal. They 
were then carried up to the “ big house,”’ and the lady of 
the manor brought them to Dublin next day, and showed 
them to Dr. Croker, who at once accompanied her to the 
Academy, where they were found to be fragments of 
antique gold ornaments of considerable value, particularly 
on account of their decorative character, and 4/. per ounce 
was sent to the happy finder. A few evenings subse- 
quently some members of the Academy accompanied me 
to the spot where they were found, and where we learned 
all the particulars respecting their discovery, which I have 
since laid before the Academy. A few years ago a dis- 
covery of many hundred pounds’ worth of gold ornaments 
occurred in making the railway near Newmarket-on- 
Fergus. What the workmen who turned them were paid 
T cannot with certainty state, but I believe it was very 
little. A monied man in the neighbourhood purchased 
the great bulk of the collection for, I have heard, about 
30s. an ounce, and bringing it to the Bank of Ireland, at 
once received from the governor at that time the high 
price of 52. an ounce, besides a douceur for his trouble. 
Other portions were purchased by the Rev. Dr. Todd and 
Dr. Fleming. A subscription was immediately set on 
foot among the members of the Royal Irish Academy to 
procure a portion of this collection, and when it amounted 
to a certain sum the government added an‘ equivalent, 
and so we purchased 3007. worth. To be sure we had to 
pay a very high price for some, because it could not be 
expected that the gentleman who acted so liberally and 
energetically in the first instance should be allowed to 
suffer any loss upon the transaction. The Academy paid 
only 51. 8s, an ounce on the whole. To go further back~ 
the entire gold collection of the Academy, and, indeed, I 
may say the whole museum, was commenced in 16: by 
the purchase of two magnificent torques, found at Tara— 
the finest of their kind in Europe—from Mr. West, at the 
rate of 5l.an ounce. They had remained in his establish- 
ment, and that of his predecessors, for nearly fifty years, 
so that he cannot be said to have turned a penny upon 
them ; on the contrary, the country owes him much for 
their preservation. The money was collected by private 
contribution among the members. Since then — 
other valuable gold articles have been purchased, an 
chiefly by private contributions, so that I may say. vd 
present Sulaction has been made altogether by the inc 





| vidual exertions of a few members of the Royal Irish 


Academy. I wish it could be made generally known 
throughout the country, especially among the peasantry ' 
that there is a place to which the accidental discoverer 0 
antique gold can go in Dawson Street, Dublin, and there 
learn the value of his discovery, and possibly receive 


| more than the standard value of gold for it. Tsay possibly, 
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Institution chartered for the preservation and study of 
our antiquities, from 50/. to 100/. a year is all that is placed 
atthe disposal of the Committee of Antiquities. Still, if 
an article in good preservation, but similar to some of 
those we already possess, were presented, and that the 
Academy did not purchase it, Mr. Clibborn would, Tam 
gare, find a buyer for it at a fair value, either in this 
eountry or in England. The British Museum would, I 
presume, gladly increase its native gold collection (which 
is chiefly Irish), by purchasing any good specimens that 
wedo not require. But the British Museum will not give 
more than a fair antiquarian price above the standard 
yalue of gold—3/. 17s. 10d. per ounce. At all events, I 
trust this letter may be made generally known throughout 
the country, and that through the influence of the press, 
the gentry, the police, and above all the Roman Catholic 
, this knowledge may be widely disseminated. 
There is not, I am sure, a respectable jeweller in Ireland ; 
indeed, I know there is not one in Dublin; who is not 
qilling to assist in the furtherance of this object. I have 
lately made a tour through Scandinavia, chiefly for the 
of inspecting the splendid collections of national 
antiquities in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, prepara- 
tory to the appearance of the second portion of the cata- 
logue of our museum, with which I have been entrusted 
bythe Academy. In no one of these collections is there 
thesame quantity of gold as in the Royal Irish Academy ; 
yet in all these countries one of the most ancient laws 
relates to treasure trove. Whatever is found is the pro- 
perty of the State. For a long time, as it may be supposed, 
this remained a dead letter, until the venerable Thomsen, 
of Copenhagen, induced the King not only to give the 
intrinsic value of everything found, but to pay something 
more for its artistic value in rareness, ornamentation, or 
state of preservation. ‘Thus a reward is offered to the 
peasantry for the care with which such things are pre- 
served. By this means everything discovered finds its 
way to that museum, and it is penal to conceal the finding 
of precious metals, or to dispose of them in any other 
mode. The same law exists in Norway, where Professor 
Kaiser always gives a liberal reward, besides the intrinsic 
value, to the finder ; and so also in Sweden, where twelve 
per cent. above the standard value of gold is given; hence 
also the facility with which Hildebrand has collected the 
iful specimens of gold in the noble Museum in Stock- 
holm. Yet with all this, I believe the amount of gold 
found in Ireland during the present century would, if now 
forthcoming, considerably exceed that of all the anti- 
ian museums in Europe, except those of Rome. How 
are we to act respecting our native treasures, with- 
ot funds at our disposal to purchase, knowledge and 
Patriotism on the part of the people to preserve, or a law 
agen their destruction? Some short time ago, Lord 
bot de Malahide, to whom archeology is so much 
, both in this country and in England, introduced 
a bill of “Treasure Trove’’ into the “‘ Lords,’ and was 
good enough to entrust the clause relating to Ireland to 
mycare. As that bill was not pressed, it is unnecessary 
to make further allusion to it, or the machinery proposed 
carrying out its provisions, but I have his lordship’s 
Permission to state that it is now before the Treasury. In 
any such law the difficulty will be to decide between the 
absolute finder and the person on whose property the 
ery is made. For the sake of archeology, I am in 
favour of the finder, but I dare say the lawyers would 
make a different distribution. Suppose for a moment 
that all antique manufactured gold found in Ireland was 
) to be brought to a certain place—say the Royal 
Trish Academy—where the finder would be entitled to the 
standard price of gold, with something more (as in Scan- 
dinavia) for the antiquarian value of the article. By this 
means, when articles were presented, if such there ever 
are, which might be considered duplicates of those we 
possess, they could be sent to the British Museum; 
or even, if melted, the only loss which the country would 
sustain would be two or three shillings per ounce—the 
hee between the standard value and that given for 
the article, and varying according to the purity or amount 
of alloy in the gold, which in most of our Irish specimens 
Tans nineteen to twenty-one carats fine, and some 
have been assayed that rose to twenty-three carats. 
‘There never was a gold ornament offered to the Academy 
that a subscription could not be got up for its purchase. 
hear of great quantities of Irish antique gold being 
tow in London and about to be melted. If such is the 
I can only say, more fool the melters, for I and 
others are ready to deal liberally with the owners of any 
such articles. In conclusion, let me entreat the gold 
finder to communicate with Edward Clibborn, Esq., 
Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Street, Dublin.—I am, 


1, Merrion Square, Nov. 1, 1859. W. R. Witpe. 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Moy. Royal Geographical Society, 84 p.m. 1. “ Dis- 
Coveries by the late Expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin and Party, &c.”’ by Capt. McClintock, 
RN. 2. “Sun Signals for the Use of Travellers 
(Hand- Heliostat),”’ by Francis Galton, Esq. 

Tons, Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. “ Description 
of the Government Waterworks, Trafalgar Square,” 
by Mr. C. E. Amos, M.I.C.E, 

— _ Statistical Society, 8 pw. 1. “On the Recent 
Statistics of Prussia,” by Sir F. H. Goldsmid, Bart. 
2. “On German Railways,” by M. Wilhelm 


Wap, Teifeteorological Society. 1. “On the Practical 

T ero ag of Meteorology,” by the President, 

- Sopwith, F.R.S. 2. “On the Meteorology of the 
Current Year,” by J. Glaisher, F.R.S. 7 
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Tuvrs. Linnean Society,8 p.m. 1. ‘On a new kind of 

Butter Tree from West Africa,’’? by M. Caruel. 

2. On New South American Utricularie from 

Prof. Jameson and Mr. Spruce,”’ by Mr. Oliver. 

3. “ Memoir on the Crescentiacee,” by Dr. Seemann, 

_ Royal Society. ‘‘ Report of Scientific Researches 

made during the late Arctic Expedition of the 
Yacht For,” by Capt. McClintock, R.N. 





GroLogists’ Assoc1aTion.—At the meeting of 
the Geologists’ Association held on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 7, at No. 5, Cavendish Square, the 
Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., President, 
in the chair, Mr. Cresy read the continuation of 
his paper on the Echinodermata of the chalk. 
At the previous meeting he dwelt with con- 
siderable detail on the characteristics of the 
order Echinoidea, and the relative value of ex- 
ternal organs in classifications—thus the struc- 
ture of ambulacea and poriferous zones for 
grouping the genera into natural families; the 
form, number, and arrangement of the tubercles 
and spines, and the miliary granulation giving 
generic characteristics ; and the minute details of 
the plates, the arrangement of the pores in zones, 
and the sculpture of the plates, giving good 
specific differences. In the second part of the 
paper Mr. Cresy proceeded to describe the charac- 
teristics of the several genera comprised in the 
families Cidaride, Diademade, Echinide, Sale- 
niadew, Echinoconide, Echinobusside, Clypeas- 
teride, Echinonide, Echinocoride, and Spatan- 
cide. <A large collection of drawings, showing 
the peculiarities of these several families and 
genera were exhibited, and also specimens lent for 
the occasion by the President and several members 
of the Association. This paper is of considerable 
value, inasmuch as Mr. Cresy has brought to- 
gether, in a compendious form, information which 
hitherto could only be obtained by reference to a 
number of works, many of which are rare or 
expensive, and beyond the reach of ordinary 
students. 





ZooLocicaL Socrery.—Tuesday, Nov. 8, John 
Gould, Esq., V.P., F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. 
Gould exhibited a specimen of a fine species of 
pheasant, from Siam, transmitted to him by Sir 
Robert Schomburgk. Mr. Gould stated that the 
eldest applicable name for this bird was Diardi- 
gallus Crawfurdi. Mr. Gould also exhibited a 
specimen of the royal spoonbill of Australia 
(Platalea regia). Dr. Giinther read a catalogue 
of the second collection of cold-blooded vertebrates, 
formed by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, among which 
were many species of great interest, and several 
new to science. Papers by Mr. J. Verreaux (corr. 
mem.), on a new species of African barbet, and by 
Mr. W. C. Hewitson, on new or rare butterflies in 
Wallace’s Collection, were read to the Society. Mr. 
Sclater communicated lists of two large collections 
of birds, lately formed in Mexico by M. de Oca and 
M. Boucard, with notes and descriptions of new 
species. Papers were read by Dr. Baird on a new 
Entozoon (Sclerostoma sipunculiforme), from the 
intestines of the elephant; by Dr. Gray on the 
sea-lions of the coast of California, and by Mr. 
G. R. Gray, on a new species of butterfly obtained 
by Mr. Wallace in Batchian, Moluccas. Major 
Hay’s notes on the Kiang (Zyuus Kiang), lately 
presented by him to the Society, were read 
to the meeting. Papers by Mr. Sowerby and 
Mr. S. Hanley, upon new species of shells in Mr. 
Cumming’s collection, were read by the Secre- 
tary. Mr. F. Moore gave a notice of a rare Asiatic 
pigeon (Columba rupestris), of which he exhibited 
specimens. The Rev. H. B. Tristram exhibited 
Mammals and cold-blooded Vertebrates, collec- 
ted by himself in the Algerian Sahara. The Secre- 
tary exhibited eggs of the Baleniceps rex, ob- 
tained by Mr. J. Petherick, on the White 
Nile ; and eggs of Montigney’s crane, laid in the 
Society's Gardens. Lists of the additions made 
to the Society's managerie during the past four 
months were laid before the meeting. 





MANCHESTER PHILOSOPHICAL SociETY.—Ma- 
thematical and Physical Section—October 13th, 
Mr. Baxendell read a paper ‘‘On the Pheno- 
mena of Groups of Solar Spots.” After allu- 
ding to the conclusions which have been drawn 





| from the observations of the solar spots made 
| by M. Schwabe, Mr. Carrington, Mr. Dawes, 
| Professor Secchi, and Dr. C. H. F. Peters, the 
j author describes certain phenomena of groups of 
| solar spots, which, so far as he is aware, have not 
hitherto been noticed in any astronomical work or 
memoir, but which he thinks merit attention as 
indicating the direction in which future inquiries 
ought to be made. 1. In groups consisting of 
spots differing considerably in size, the largest 
spot is generally in the preceding part of the 
| group. An examination of many of the published 
| drawings and descriptions of the solar spots by 
| former observers, and of an unpublished series of 
diagrams made by Mr. Williamson, of Cheetham 
Hill, in the years 1849, 1851, and 1859, has con- 
firmed the conclusion drawn from the author's own 
observations. 2. A great number of groups may 
be regarded as consisting of two sub-groups, er 
containing one or two spots decidedly larger than 
the rest. These sub-groups may in their early 
stages have no apparent connection, but sooner or 
later small spots generally break out in the inter- 
yal between them and complete the group. The 
preceding sub-groups of binary groups are gene- 
rally the first to appear and the last to disappear. 
Amidst all the changes to which groups of spots 
are liable, there seems to be a general tendency to 
assume the binary arrangemeut ; and it often 
happens that groups which have apparently quite 
lost their original binary character, again resume 
it before their final decay and extinction. Mr. 
Williamson’s diagrams contain many groups which 
exhibit the binary character; and from the de- 
scriptions of the solar spots given by former ob- 
servers, there can be little doubt that groups of 
this class have at all times been of common oc- 
curence. An observation of Sir William Herschell, 
in January, 1801, is quoted as an illustration. 
The two centres of force or activity in binary 
groups are sometimes very widely separated, in- 
stances not uncommonly occurring in which the 
distance between them exceeds 90,000 miles. 3. 
Groups which exhibit anomalous appearances, and 
undergo complicated changes, sometimes consist 
of two binary groups which have originally broken 
out near each other and have extended themselves 
until they form one compound group. 4. Spots 
which exhibit indications of rotation are generally 
the principal members of preceding sub-groups ; 
but the author considers that his observations are 
far from being conclusive as to whether this rota- 
tion is real or only apparent. It is difficult to 
conceive the mode of operation by which the 
forces that produce the spots in a binary group 
should first develop themselves — sometimes 
almost simultaneously—at two points so widely 
distant from each other; and the author admits 
that in the present state of the inquiry he is not 
prepared to offer any theoretical explanation of 
this remarkable phenomenon. His observations 
have been made without reference to any particu- 
lar theoretical views ; and, at present, he does not 
offer the conclusions given in his paper as any- 
thing more than the first results of an attempt to 
pursue, without reference to any theory, a system- 
atic examination of the phenomena of the solar 
spots. Extracts from the author’s journal of 
observations were given to illustrate the several 
points to which he has drawn attention. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Williamson ex- 
hibited diagrams showing the results of his obser- 
vations upon the sun, up to and inclusive of those 
made on the 13th instant. Mr. Heelis also pro- 
duced, for the inspection of the members, a copy 
of the ‘‘Selenographia” of Hevelius, including 
his observations upon the solar spots. Messrs. 
Sidebotham and Heelis also stated that the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Baxendell were partly con- 
firmed by their own observations. 





DiscoLoRATION OF PApER.—MM. Fordos and 
Gélis have investigated the discoloration of 
paper, which is so inconvenient in photography. 
They have arrived at the conclusion that it is 
caused by the presence of iron, introduced in the 
process of manufacture. It is well known that 
paper-makers avail themselves of the bleaching 
properties of chlorine to whiten the pulp, and 
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when this comes in contact with the iron drying | 
cylinders, a protochloride of iron is formed, which 
is at first colourless, but being gradually acted 
upon by oxygen produces rust spots. 








FINE ARTS. 
—e— 
WALLIS’S EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTINGS. 

A Few weeks back we described an exhibition 
in the City, of ‘‘ high-class modern paintings,” 
the property of a dealer, brought together with a 
view to sale by means of the exhibition-room. 
To-day a selection of a similar kind at the West- 
end claims our attention. Of old those who dealt 
in pictures kept their treasures in their own 
homes, trusting mainly to their private connection 
with collectors and occasional purchasers, and 
thinking little of a general public. The public, when 
they took to buying pictures, went to the exhibi- 
tions and bought what they fancied there. But | 
dealers seem to be arriving at the conclusion that 
they may find advantage in coming into a little 
closer contact with this great outside world. They | 
have tried the experiment of having periodical 
exhibitions of their own in the City, in the pro- 
vinces, with foreign paintings, at the west-end ; 
and here is another trial of it in this latter locality 
with a selection of pictures by living or recently 
deceased British painters. Mr. H. Wallis—the 
originator we believe of the City exhibition, 
and a gentleman favourably known alike to 
painters and collectors—has taken, for the months 
of November and December, the gallery of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
filled it with nearly two hundred pictures, selected 
with great tact, taste, and judgment from recent 
sales and exhibitions, or directly from the studios 
of the painters. Objections have been urged 
against these dealers’ exhibitions, as though they | 
were raising a new barrier between artists and the 
public ; but where the character of the exhibition 
is avowed there can be no solid ground for any 
such fear ; whilst they afford the buyer an oppor- 
tunity of examining and comparing at his leisure 
a large selection of paintings by various artists, 
made very carefully by a person who must, in the 
nature of things, be a safe judge of their pecuniary 
value, and who for his own sake would exclude 
what is crude and below the level of the artist's 
average—except perhaps in cases where an artist 
is the idol of the day, and the dealer knows that 
his crudest work will find an eager purchaser. | 
On the other hand, exhibitions of this kind—that | 
is, of collections formed for the purpose of public | 
exhibition and sale by dealers of established re- | 
putation—ensure for the lover of modern art 
half-an-hour of quiet enjoyment ; since, if as 
will probably be the case, there is no great 
work of a leading master, and no daring 
venture by a young or unknown hand, there 
are sure to be many old friends, choice works 
over which he has lingered at the public ex- 
hibitions, but which have since passed out of 
sight ; others of whose value he was not perhaps 
so well assured when they were first shown, and 
which he is glad to have an opportunity of again 
examining in a better light and more convenient 
position ; others again, early works of the masters 
which he has known only by reputation, and 
which he can here compare perhaps with their 
more recent productions ; At not least, those 
new works now shown for the first time. 

The present exhibition quite fills the well-known 
room. The pictures are mostly of cabinet size, 
and mostly of the home-loving Englishman’s sub- 
jects. The only works which in size and subject 
are out of this category, are two of Mr. Poole’s 
great epics, ‘Solomon Eagle exhorting the People 
to Repentance during the Plague of London’ (2), 
and ‘The Messenger announcing to Job the 
Slaughter of his Servants’ (24)—to call them by 
Mr. Poole’s own titles, not those of the catalogue. 
The former of these was the first work of this 
class painted by Mr. Poole (its date was 1843), 
and, to our thinking, it is the finest of them ; but 
it is a work more befitting a public than a private 
room, and will find its proper place in a National 
Gallery of British Pictures, whenever such a gal- 











| scapes of heroic size. 
| cott’s ‘Diana and her Nymphs returning from 
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lery shall be formed. The other picture was 
painted in 1850, and passed into the hands of Mr. 
Wallis at Lord Northwick’s sale, for the sum of 
610 guineas. 

But though these are the only large examples 
of the historical class, there are several land- 
Such emphatically is Cal- 


the Chace’ (32). It is described as a *‘ grand clas- 
sical composition,” and it is a very admirable one 
of its kind ; but what a gulf seems fixed between 
the time when such a picture could have been 
painted and the present ; and yet it is but the 
other day. Another noted picture, also a repre- 
sentative picture in its way, is Constable’s ‘Open- 
ing of Waterloo Bridge, 1817—Thunderstorm 
passing off? (29), on a canvas almost as big as 
the bridge. Belonging to the same time, and 
equally belonging to a phase of mind passed away 
for ever, is Etty’s ‘ Hercules slaying the Man of 


| Kalydon’ (6), coarse, dashing, and powerful, but 


now-a-days touching not a chord of sympathy in 


| the breast of any spectator. 


Turning now to pictures not previously exhibited, 
the first place must be assigned to a small but 


very beautiful work, ‘The Mother of Moses con- | 


signing her Infant to the Waters,’ by H. Le Jeune 
(154). The sacred narrative discribes the sister of 
Moses as watching the cradle as it lay among the 
flags by the river’s brink ; but Mr. Le Jeune has 
represented the mother watching along with her 


daughter. The licence would, however, be allow- | 


able, though it were not justified by the text. But, 
as the mother herself laid her child by the water, 
there is little doubt that she would remain at hand 
to see that no harm befel it, and we may conclude, 


from her having been so readily found when a | 
nurse was required, that she had never been far | 
away. Accounting thus for the presence of the | 


mother, we may accept the picture as a probable 
representation of the scene. And it is necessary 
to account for her presence, for it is upon her that 
the interest of the picture is centred. Holding 
her daughter with a tightened grasp, she strains 
eagerly forward to catch, whilst concealing herself, 
an inkling of what Pharaoh's daughter is about to 
do. The child, partly hidden by the papyrus 
flags, lies midway between the two groups. 


The figure of the mother of Moses is exqui- , 
| sitely conceived and painted. 


She is almost too 
refined, perhaps too intellectual, but if the theory 
hold good, that heroes are ever the sons of noble- 


minded mothers, the mother of Moses could have | 


been no common-place Hebrew woman. Miriam 
is also beautifully painted, but Mr. Le Jeune 
always paints young girls well. Very sweetly, 
too, is the sleeping child rendered; and the 
distant princess and her attendants are very nicely 
and distinctly touched in—giving the proper 
emphasis to the story, yet not for an instant 
interfering with the pre-eminence of the foremost 
group. Mr. Le Jeune has several times essayed 
scriptural subjects, but to our thinking never suc- 
ceeded nearly so well as in this instance. True 
scriptural simplicity of thought and feeling, and 
honest every-day human sentiment, are combined 
with genuine poetic expression. There is more, 
too, of vigour, and less of manner, than we have 
been accustomed to look for of late in his pictures. 


The subsidiary objects, the distant palms, the , 


papyrus plants the local colour, are all carefully 
studied. The costume is, indeed, somewhat 
freely—or, if you will, conventionally—treated, 
being certainly not that worn by a Hebrew slave 
or an Egyptian princess ; but the conventionalism 
is not obtrusive, and the drapery is painted with 
rare skill and delicacy, that of Moses’s mother 
being especially well managed. Some objection 
might fairly be raised to the architectural mass, 
and we confess ourselves quite unable to account 
for the presence there of such a tree as that behind 
the daughter of Levi. 


Less important in subject, but at least its 
equal in refinement and technical merit, is the 
‘Gretschen’ (65) of Mr. Dobson, a charmingly 
unconscious little German peasant girl in a nut 
wood, placing in her bosom a mallow she has just 


gathered: quite a little pictorial idyll. More | 





ambitious is his older picture, ‘The Parable of the 
Children in the Market Place’ (46), with Christ 
and St. John as children among children—pyt 
with all the care in characterisation and skill of 
execution, there is a cold abstraction about the 
whole that seems to say ‘‘these things are an 
allegory,” and the allegory is not brought home to 
our human feelings. 

Among other noticeable pictures here, is a 
small but richly coloured and powerfully painted 
victure by Sir Edwin Landseer, ‘The Poachers 
Bothy ” (153), from the collection of Mr. Rodgetts, 
By Stantield, there are two small works, ay 
English ‘Sea Coast’ (63), and Calabrian ‘ Mule- 
teers’ (67), pausing by a road-side crucifix, 
Creswick’s very pleasing study, ‘ Under the Ola 
Bridge’ (138), exhibited at the Royal Academy 
this year, is here, with his ‘ Road to the Farm’ 
(22), ‘English Cottages—with figures by F. Good- 
all, A.R.A.,’ and one or twomore. Among several 
landscapes by the elder Linnell, are a “grand 
composition” of ‘David Slaying the Lion’ (12), 
which appears to have happened in a ticlily- 
wooded part of England in the autumn ; a finely 
painted ‘Landscape with winding road and cattle’ 
: (3), from Lord Northwick’s collection ; ‘The Bark 


' Peelers’ (80), from Mr. Rodgett’s collection &e. 
By Mr. Hering there is a very carefully painted 
new picture of ‘Como’ (104); but much finer to 
| our thinking—more vigorous and fuller of colour— 
is an earlier picture, ‘Calm on the Mediterranean’ 
(47). ‘Summer Evening,’ by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
| is a large and clever picture, in that painter's best 
|manner; by whom there are also one or two 

smaller works. A couple of new pictures by Mr. G. 
| Dawson, ‘On the Yare’ (88), and ‘ Near Notting- 
| ham’ (94), are evidently the result of a watchful 
study of natural phenomena, but none of his later 
pictures can compare with those which first made 
| his name known—and his blankety texture seems 
| to be becoming chronic. By Mr. Pyne there are 
fair specimens of his later foggy and Turneresque 
manner, and of his earlier, harder, and more 
natural. From Mr. Harding’s pencil there is a 
boldly treated view of ‘Venice’ (30). By Mr. 
F. W. Hulme there are a couple of small land- 
scapes, ‘Old Cottage, Bettws-y-Coed’ (44), and a 
summer scene on ‘The Grassy Banks of Wye,” 
which, in colour especially, are a great advance on 
' previous works. 


‘The Passing Cloud’ (35), J. C. Hook, A.R.A., 
| is one of the earliest of his fresh, hearty, English 
pictures, not equal to some later ones of the same 
class, but an excellent picture, true to nature in 
the landscape, and telling well an old old story. 
‘Baby’s Turn,’ G. W. Cope, R.A., is one of the 
best of the somewhat heavy frolics of a true but 
very unequal painter. ‘The Statute Fair’ (34), 
G. B. O'Neill, from the last Academy exhibition, 
is better placed here, and improves with the 
placing ; but the objections we then made to it asa 
picture are even more palpable now it is more fairly 
seen. By Mr. C. 8. Lidderdale there is a finished 

study (51) of the young mother watching her baby 
kicking about on the floor, made for his Academy 
picture of ‘Maternal Love,’ which is even better 
than that capital conception appeared in the pic- 
‘ture. Whilst speaking of this class of pictures we 
must not forget to call the visitor's attention to 
‘The Little Stranger’ (176), by D. Gibson, ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1855, the last and 
perhaps the best work of one of the most pro- 
mising of our younger painters—snatched away 
just as his worth was finding recognition. 


We can only add that, besides the above, there 
‘are the ‘Hermoine’ and the ‘Medora’ of Mr. 
. Egg, A.R.A., ‘The Artist’s Reverie,’ of Mr. Wool- 
| mer, and other genre works of more or Jess excel- 
lence by Messrs. Elmore, R.A., A. Johnstone, 
| Hicks (who shows in some charming studies * 
refinement that unhappily he never retains in his 
pictures), Calderon, Baxter, Bonner, Brooks, Ed- 
miston, G. Smith, and others known to fame ; 
' with landscapes—some of great beauty— by : 
| dington, Gilbert, Percy, the Williamses, Peel, 
' Wilson, Niemann, &c. ; and fruit by Lance ; 
Grénland,—in all, assuredly a tempting bill 0 
fare. 
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The University Muscum, Oxford. Drawn and 
Engraved by J. H. Le Keux. (Oxford: J. H. 
Pecker.) Oxford may well be proud of her new 
Museum. If Gothic architecture be anywhere 
gitable, it must be at Oxford. And the Museum 
js beyond dispute the best example of secular 
Gothic yet erected—the truest, most vigorous, 
most fairly adapted to the purpose for which the 
building was erected, in all its parts the most 
thoughtful, and, as a whole, undoubtedly the 
most picturesque. A building the sunlight loves 
to linger over; the photographer to copy; the 
attist to sketch. Scarcely another new building has 
been so often and so variously represented. The 
agraving before us, however, claims to be the 
most complete, and it is by far the best that has 
et been published. 
whole of the west (or principal) front ; the large 
laboratory (designed after the famous kitchen 
at Glastonbury), and the Curator’s house beyond. 
It has been engraved to form the heading of the 
Oxford Almanac for 1860: the best subject that 
could possibly have been chosen for this year, and 
treated in the best manner. Mr. Le Keux has 
evidently worked on it lovingly (as so many have 
worked on the Museum itself), and the result is 
a print well-felt, clear, bright, firm, and tho- 
wughly artist-like. We might have desired a 
little more of that broad handling of the shadows 
Prout would have given us, but perhaps the more 
literal truth is preferable for such a work. For 
its fidelity we can vouch. Before us lie photo- 
graphs of large size, taken from almost the identical 

int of view, and there is scarcely the smallest 
ifference between them, except that the engraving 
includes more, and that in it is introduced, from 
the achitect’s designs, the ornamental carvings of 
the fagade, which in the original are at present 
only plain blocks. 





We see by the newspapers that Rosa Bonheur’s 
painting of the ‘Horse Fair’ is on view at the 
icture gallery of Canterbury Hall. It is a curious 
Enality for such a work, but the picture has some 
not unworthy neighbours. Exactly how to account 
for its being there, however, rather puzzles us. 
As our readers may remember, Madame Bonheur 

inted two ‘Horse Fairs.’ The original, after 

ing exhibited at the French Gallery, where it 
created a ‘* sensation,” was shown in various parts 
of the country, in order to obtain subscribers to the 
engraving of it by T. Landseer, and then, as was 
reported at the time, was transferred to an 
American purchaser. The second, a smaller, but, 
as the fair artist averred, a better picture, and 
that from which the engraving was actually made 
whilst the first was travelling over the country, 
was purchased by the late Mr. Jacob Bell, and by 
him bequeathed to the nation. Which of these is 
it that has gone to the concert hall? Not the 
latter, we suppose. Was the American purchase 
a myth ? 


f' Manchester as well as Liverpool has followed 

Imperial example by founding an Art Union 
with shares at a shilling each. The Manchester 
Art Union scheme appears to have been received 
with enthusiasm ; 14,000 subscribers were speedily 
enrolled, and the Committee have purchased three 
= from the local exhibition at the Royal 

itution, —two by Mr. Bossuet and Mr. Duffield, 
at 100 guineas each, and one by Mr. Raven at 
80 guineas. 

Meanwhile, the old Art Union of Manchester, 
the prizeholders in which, as in the Art Union of 
London, select their own paintings, and from the 
london as well as the provincial exhibitions, has 
issued to its subscribers an engraving, from the 
burin of Mr. Lightfoot, after Webster's popular 
Picture, ‘ The Boy with Many Friends.’ 


. There is to be a private view to-day (Saturday) 
ofthe Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall, preparatory to its opening to the public 
om Monday next. 








_CkystaL Panace.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, November 4th, 1859 (in- 
ig season ticket holders), 9,429. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
egies 


CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Meyerbeer’s Di- 
norah has this week in a measure given place to an 
English version of Verdi's heavy and everlasting 
Trovatore, and Balfe’s light and trifling Satanella, 


each of which operas has drawn full houses and | 


enthusiastic audiences. In the first of these pre- 
sentations, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
cede the posts of honour to Mdlle. Parepa and 
Mr. Henry Haigh. The first of these artistes is an 


| English lady, a niece of Mr. Howell, the double- 


The view comprises the | 
' 





bass player, who, it will be remembered, appeared 
at the Royal Italian Opera a season or two ago in 


the Puritani, and obtained something beyond a | 


succes @estime. Having held her position there 
for, two years, she was lost sight of for a time, but 
now comes to her native home to assume a posi- 
tion which she is quite capable of turning to 
a manifest advantage, if she only continue to 
study, as she evidently has done, well and care- 
fully, since her temporary withdrawal from the 
duties of her profession. The 7é/e of Leonora is 


scarcely suited to Mdlle. Parepa’s capacity, either | 
as an actress or as a singer ; but what she lacked | 


in esprit was atoned for amply by the sweetness of 
her voice and the brilliancy of her execution. In 
the last act, however, she threw herself into the 
situation of the scene with an abandon that proved 
her capabilities to be of no mediocre quality. 
Mr. Henry Haigh has a pure tenor organ, and, if 
he will only give up a few bad habits, and learn 
to deliver his vcice properly, will sueceed. His 
tone is not powerful, although it is pure, whilst 
the quality is sweet, but marred by a manner lack- 
ing refinement. As an actor, but little can be 
said of this gentleman’s proficiency. English 
tenors, from Braham downwards, have seldom been 
expected to excel in this department of their 
calling. Even Mr. Sims Reeves is searcely an 
exception to the rule. Miss Pilling is not yet 
equal to the réle of Azucena. She sings the music 
correctly, but is not aw fait at the management of 
the several terrible situations which Verdi has 
accorded to the gipsy foster-mother. Mr. Santley 
sings Jl Balen better even than Graziani, and 
makes much more of the other portions, of a very 
uphill part, than his Italian competitor has ever 
done. <A great future is before this artiste ; and if 
he proceed with the same rapid strides, which he 
has already taken, the place of Mr. Henry Phillips 
may be said to be supplied, both upon the stage and 
in the orchestra, by this gentleman, and nothing 
but a few good lessons in acting is wanting to 
make him as proficient in opera as he is already 
in oratorio singing. The chorus and band were 
admirably handled by Mr. A. Mellon, who is, not 
inaptly, already styled the English Costa. 

In the Satanella Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison have resumed their respective parts, 
whilst Mr. Santley has replaced Mr. Weiss as 
Arimanes ; and a young débutante cf considerable 
promise, Miss Fanny Cruise, undertakes the 
little part of Lelia ; whilst Miss Pilling supplies 
that of the Couniess, in the room of Miss Susan 
Pyne, who appears to have retired from the com- 
pany. The popularity of this opera during the 
last winter appears to be in no degree diminished, 
all the favourite morceaua—and especially the 
well-known ‘‘ Power of Love,” most exquisitely 
warbled by Miss Louisa Pyne—having produced 
the usual enthusiasm which carried Mr. Balfe’s 
latest, and perhaps leat perfect, work triumph- 
antly through the whole of the first Covent 
Garden English Opera season. 

The reprise of the Trovatore, as well as of the 
Satanella, gives an opportunity for contrast 
between the respective styles of the modern 
Italian and English composers and that of M. 
Meyerbeer, whose Dinorah shines as pure gold 
beside the gilded tin and silvered copper of his 
contemporaries ; whilst the artistes themselves, 
irom Miss Louisa Pyne downwards, return to the 
harmonies of the latter with a zest which shows 
how firmly the creation of the sound and learned 
maéstro has taken hold of their judgment, during 
the period that they have had the opportunity of 
well and worthily interpreting its pertect, though 
immensely difficult, transitions, 








| Upon the whole this has been a great week for 
the Pyne and Harrison company, and indicates 
| that the promise of London having at last an 
English opera, worthy of the musical position 
of the country, is at length ably and satisfactorily 
| fulfilled. 





CrysTAL PaLacr.—Thursday was a great day 
for the German population of London at the 
Crystal Palace. Determined not to be behind 
their countrymen at home in doing honour to the 
| fame of Schiller—the Shakspere of their Father- 
land—they celebrated the centenary of the eminent 
poet’s birth with music and torchlight procession, 
thereby giving an insight into their national eus- 
toms to their Anglo-Saxon cousins, of which they 
had scarcely any previous idea, except perhaps in 
a few instances, and those only of rare or chance 
occurrence, as the travelled Englishman might 
have fallen in with a Fackel-Tonz either at 
Munich or Berlin, Nuremberg or Vienna, or at 
any of the other large towns either within or with- 
out the Zollverein. The musical ceremony of the 
day occupied the principal part of the proceed- 
ings, beginning as early as half-past one o'clock, 
with a ‘*Schiller” march, composed expressly for 
the occasion by Herr Carl Wilhelm Groos, which 
served very well to silence the sitting part of the 
auditory, and to prepare them for the miscel- 
laneous selection that followed. Rossini’s match- 
less overture to William Tell succeeded the Groos 
march, doubtless in allusion to Schiller’s poem 
of that name. The enthusiasm of the public, 
who were inclined to be cold was small, owing to 
the rawness of the atmosphere, and the want of 
proper refreshments, which are indispensable 
stimulants to a thorough enjoyment of any amuse- 
ment at this dull and foggy season of the year. 
The overture finished, Dr. Kinkel mounted the 
orchestra, and delivered a eulogy, as we presume, 
upon Schiller in his native tongue. Owing, how- 
ever, to the noise and confusion that prevailed 
during the whole time the learned Doctor was 
speaking, scarcely a sound could be heard at the 
smallest possible distance from the place of 
enunciation and gesticulation. It may be supposed 
that the purport of the address was of an ad 
captandum character, if the vehement applause 
which the German occupants of the orchestra 
continuously rendered may be taken as a criterion 
of the worth of the literary effusion. As for 
ourselves, the distance we were at from the locale 
of sound precluded the possibility of our hearing 
a syllable. It was, indeed, all dumb show, only 
to be equalled by M. Wieniawski’s solo, which, 
accompanied by M. Benedict on the pianoforte, 
served only to illustrate the ridiculous position of a 
violin player, when the ‘‘ discourse of most sweet 
music” by no means followed upon the con- 
tortions of the person, the use of the bow, and the 
rapid movement of the fingers. Never, perhaps, 
was a fiddle so hopelessly silenced by space and 
noise. The next feature of the programme was 
Herr Pauer’s Festival Cantata, a composition for 
the occasion, to words by Herr F. Freiligrath, in 
which several specimens of clever part-writing 
made themselves prominent. Like most pieces, 
however, written to order for special events, the 
Cantata appeared to lack inspiration, and to be too 
laboured in construction to take any hold upon a 
musical ear. We shall, however, be better able 
to do justice to an excellent musician and very 
worthy man, when his composition is published. 
Each of these compositions, and something more, 
served as a prelude to Romberg’s musical setting to 
Schiller’s well-known Das Lied von der Cloche, 
or, ‘‘Lay of the Bell,” a composition but little 
known in England, and not at all likely, we pre- 
sume, now to take any firm root on the musical 
ground of England. Many portions of the Lied 
are simple in form, methodical in rhythm, and 
agreeable in melody ; but the instrumentation is 
for the most part weak, and the transitions are 
continually crude and abrupt. Perhaps, however, 
it is scarcely fair to criticise the work itself too 
minutely, inasmuch as the opportunity for testing 
its merits on Thursday was none of the best. 
The band and chorus were evidently desirous of 
doing justice both to Romberg and Schiller; but 
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Mr. Benedict’s manner as a conductor is so uncer- 
tain and fidgetty, that it was impossible 
for either the one or the other to make 
anything of a composition under his direction, 
unless from being better acquainted with it than 
he is himself. They take it entirely out of 
his hands, and pay no attention to his beat, 
whether it be in a circle, or to every point of the 
compass, as the whim seizes him. As a musician 
Mr. Benedict stands deservedly high; but as a 
conductor he is by many degrees below any of 
those gentlemen who have the legitimate privilege 
of wielding the bdton in this country. Very little 
enthusiasm was elicited by the performance of the 
chef @ euvre of Romberg, the few who could hear 
it evidently not understanding its point and pur- 
pose ; whilst those who could not do so were, to 
all intents and purposes, wholly indifferent to the 
entire proceedings of the orchestra, except as to 
the length of the concert, which was unanimously 
and heartily condemned. The principal singers 
were of no note, and, with the exception of Mdlle. 
Jenny Bauer—who has not sung in London since 
the production of the Etoile de Nord at the Old 
Italian Opera House, Covent Garden—Mr. W. 
Cooper, and Mr. Lawler, were ‘‘to fame,” and, 
we fear, ‘‘to fortune” also, alike ‘‘ unknown.” 
We are disinclined to offer any contrast between 
the Handel Festival, the Charity Schools gather- 
ings, and the Schiller Fest ; yet the difference of 
the former to the manifest disadvantage of the 
latter could but be painfully evident. As a re- 
spectful homage to the memory of Schiller, the 
event was agreeable and note-worthy ; but as a 
musical exposition it was vastly inferior to any 
other performance of the present season within the 
crystal walls of the People’s Palace. The torch- 
light procession, with which the proceedings of the 
day terminated, proved more attractive than the 
music. Its novelty pleased the multitude, who 
were induced to participate largely—for fun is 
catching — in the jollity and bonhomie of the 
German crowd, who made a regular féte of the 
event, and emulated their kith and kindred 
abroad with all the zest and ardour of thorough 
native patriotism. 





Apetput THEATRE.—At last the manager of 
the new Adelphi has produced a piece with the 
result of great success. The Dead Heart, if con- 
taining faults, is full of admirable writing —some- 
times indeed the thoughts are extremely fine. 
The composition is never careless, utterly without 
bombast, and to what there is of superfluity very 
little objection can be taken. That the author, 
Mr. Watts Phillips, has studied the lower romantic 
French school to a very great extent is clear. 
The Dead Heart may be taken from no particular 
piece produced in Paris, but all the incidents 
it contains have been repeatedly used in minor 
Parisian theatres. Yet still the brilliancy 
of the construction justifies the announcement of 
The Dead Heart as a ‘new and original drama.” 
The piece is in four acts, or rather a prologue and 
three acts. In the prologue, which is dated 1771, 
we find one of a number of students, Robert 
Landry (Mr. B. Webster), is affianced to Cathe- 
rine Duval (Mrs. A. Mellon), who has also an 
admirer in the Cownt St. Valerie (Mr. Billington), 
a weak man, who is guided by the Abbé Latour 
(Mr. D. Fisher), a Jesuit, and all-powerful with 
the Dubarry. The Abbé prompts the noble to 
carry off Catherine, and, true to his education, 
says he will compromise her, to facilitate her 
fall. The Abbé, the evil principle of the drama, 
also desires to remove Catherine’s lover, and for 
that purpose he issues a Jettre de cdchet for his 
imprisonment. The Count forcing his way into 
Catherine's chamber, the girl shouts for help, and 
her entreaty is met by the presence of her lover, 
who, through the ability of the Abbé, is made to 
believe that Catherine is guilty. While reproaching 
her, Robert is arrested, and led away to the 
Bastile. In the first act seventeen years have 
— away. The Count, overcome with remorse, 

as married Catherine, and left her a widow, with 
one son. This son has been induced to follow in 
the footsteps of his father by the advice of the 
Abbé who, yet true to his education, would ac- 





quire possession of the mother through her affection 
for her son ; he tells her he will save the youth 
if she will but fall. In this act also the Bastille is 
taken, and amidst its prisoners is Robert Landry. 
Almost reduced to a mere animal existence, he is 
brought into the light, is recognised by old com- 
panions, and at last on hearing the Counts name 
he recognises those about him. But his heart is 
“dead.” All affection has passed from it, and 
when he meets Catherine he tells her he will not 
save her son. In the second act, which takes 
place in 1794, Latowr and the young Count are in 
prison, awaiting the guillotine, while Landry has 
risen to power, and is master in the Conciergerie. 
The act culminates by Landry slaying Latour in 
fair combat, the Abbé, as he dies still true to 
his principles, informing Landry that he could 
tell him a secret which would change his life, and 
which he shall never know. The third act is very 
good. The mother, Catherine, has sued Landry to 
save her son, but Zhe Dead Heart refuses, though 
he allows her to see the lad. But suddenly 
Landry feels a revulsion of feeling within him, 
for he learns the Abbé's secret by a paper found 
on the Jesuit’s body, the secret by which he 
ascertains that the hate he bears Arthur St. 
Valerie is unjust, for the young nobleman’s 
father instead of being instrumental in keeping 
Landry in prison actually procured an order 
to release him within ten days of his arrest—an 
order rendered valueless by the cruelty of the 
Jesuit, who declared Landry to be dead. The 
catastrophe is seen. Robert Landry takes the 
place of Avthur and is beheaded, while the 
youth and his mother are enabled to escape 
from France. The drama contains many good 
situations, and they were very fully represented 
by the actors. Of Mr. Webster’s personification 
a great deal might be said ; his delineation of the 
gradual return of memory to the desert mind of 
Landry when released from the Bastille, was a 
magnificent piece of acting. We are so ac- 
customed to this actor’s power that it does not 
surprise us. But our astonishment was great in- 
deed at the superb acting of Mrs. A. Mellon and 
Mr. D. Fisher. The lady has many good scenes ; 
but, in the especial one where she is listening to 
the unseen jailor calling out the numbers of the 
condemned prisoners’ cells, that their hapless oc- 
cupants may be ‘‘checked off” for the guillotine, 
this actress’s gesture and pose are positively 
Rachelesque. Of Mr. Fisher we must say that 
the sooner he gives up light comedy characters 
the better. His performance of the heartless, 
intellectual, merciless, godless, and cowardly 
Abbé places him in the rank of fine actors. To 
his death-scene, we can apply no other epithet than 
grand ; the expression of the face, ever varying in 
its changes of hate, fear, defiance, and wickedness, 
was superb. We have marked a desire on the 
part of that gentleman during his engagement 
at the Adelphi to raise himself in his style, 
and we have wondered at the endeavour ; we 
wonder no more, and we are brought to the 
painful conviction that Mr. Kean could not have 
appreciated Mr. Fisher’s powers when that gentle- 
man was at the Princess’s.. Nor must we for- 
get Mr. Stuart, who << a common soldier 
more than passing well. That this admirable 
drama has faults—faults which even the best 
power of the actor cannot eradicate, few critics 
will deny. In the prologue we find the students 
singing that old French air which we know as 
‘We won’t go home till morning ”—its effect is 
bad, for it is apparently incongruous ; the Abbé is 
too clever to run the risk of allowing the written 
secret of the Counts mercy to remain on his 
person, there to be found by the jailor, whence it 
passes into Landry's hands ; four aristocrats con- 
demned to death, and singing blithe songs at the 
bars of four prison doors, while Mr. Toole, as the 
jailor tries to drown their voices with the Mar- 
seillaise suggest a comic Newgate Calendar, while 
the last act is full of faults. It wiil be remem- 
bered that Landry goes to execution in place of 
the young Count, but the impossibility of this act 
is clear when we paedioe 

governor of the prison whence he is taken 
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be known by the guard. But a graver fault eom- 
pletes the drama. Cutherine learns the truth 
when her son is encircled by her arms ; learns jt 
by gazing through the window, and seeing Landry 
mount the scaffold. But this do2s not satisf 
Mr. Watts Phillips; so the solid walls of the 
Conciergerie are made to slide upand down, and the 
audience see the guillotine, and the martyr ppe. 
paring for the knife. This stage business utterly 
destroys the natural effect of the acting. It makes 
a really good and touching drama, beautiful} 
played, terminate unnaturally and even absurd] 
We know the liking of English audiences for these 
spectacular terminations ; but we are convinced 
that a good example only requires to be set, and 
the public will soon appreciate it. 

We are glad to be able to announce that 
Dinorah under Difficulties is not a vulgar bur. 
lesque on the opera, and the Ave Maria is not in- 
troduced in any way whatever. It is from the 
French (we even borrow our burlesques from the 
French), and turns upon the woes of a provincial 
theatrical manager (Mr. Toole), who would pr. 
duce Dinorah, but for one little obstacle—he has 
no prima donna. However, none but the brave 
deserve success, and so the manager appears at 
the rehearsal as the prima donna himself; for it 
is very important the opera should be produced, 
as the mayor is going to patronise the first night. 
The rehearsal goes on very well till the storm 
business ; the cataract is effected by casting the 
whole of two pails of water down a trap. The 
cataract is managed very well, only unfortunately 
the whole of the waterfalls crash upon the mayor, 
who has come to patronise the rehearsal, and 
the whole house is involved in confusion. 








OLympic THEATRE.— Mr. Robson appeared once 
more as the burlesque Medea on Monday last. 
Wondrous as Mr. Robson’s performance in this 
burlesque most decidedly is, we feel he should 
never have consented to parody a great actress. 
There are few really great performers, and they 
should tacitly form a freemasonry of mutual re- 
spect and friendship. Nay, the idea has occurred 
to us that Mr. Robson, in the most tragic moments 
of his Medea, is actually striving to learn whether 
burlesque cannot defeat itself—his action and ges- 
tures, when not speaking, are so wondrous, that it is 
only as theabsurd words of his ‘‘ part” fall from his 
mouth, thatthe actual awe felt at witnessing his 
acting is destroyed, and is succeeded by the bois- 
terous laugh. Medea, on its original production, was 
a great triumph, but Mr. Robson, we are sure, could 
never have felt it a noble victory. Mdme. Ristori 
may have witnessed and applauded, but Mr. 
Robson could not have experienced very much 
satisfaction when the eyes of the great Italian 
actress were upon him, and marked his marvel- 
lous, yet cruel burlesque of her best character. 
Setting Medea herself on one side for a moment, 
we must say of the burlesque, that it smacks of 
mustiness—the puns are too old, miss fire terribly, 
and addressed at the passing events of their 
original day are frequently incomprehensible. 





St. James’s THEATRE.—A comedy by the late 
Mr. James Kenny, London Pride ; or, Living for 
Appearances, was produced at this house on Wed- 
nesday, and proved another managerial mistake. 
The salle of the St. James’s Theatre fills because 
the company is good, the house exceedingly com- 
fortable, and the prices low; but the total inat- 
tention to the exigences of actors and ac- 
tresses, and the disregard paid to good dramatic 
writers, must ultimately result in injury to an 
otherwise admirably conceived speculation, A 
cheap house, with a good company, in West- 
ern London, was a want long felt. Mr. F. 
Chatterton supplied it; and by careful manage 
ment he may be most successful. The comedy 
London Pride, turns upon the weakness of a hus- 
band (Mr. Leigh Murray), and the silly wicked- 
ness of a wife, Mrs. Harrington (Mrs. F. Mat- 
thews), who will insist upon extreme extravagance 
and show. When we add that these qualities 
nearly destroy the husband’s honour and the 
that they almost overwhelm the 
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happiness of the daughter of the house, we think 
we have said enough to prove that the character 
of the wife is not suited to that admirable actress 
jn pure comedy—Mrs. F. Matthews. The climax 
jg reached at a ball given by Mrs. Harrington, 
when a creditor breaks in amidst the festivities. 
However all things are set straight by the re- 
covery of some stolen diamonds, and the curtain 
falls upon the resolve of Mrs. Harrington to be- 
have better for the future, and the determination 
of the husband to make his wife keep her promise. 
Mr. Leigh Murray played the husband admirably. 
Of Miss Nelly Moore, who filled the 7éle of the 
daughter, we reserve our opinion till we have 
geen her in a better part than that of Julia. We 
hope to have an early opportunity of chronicling 
agood production at this pleasant house. 








DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
lic and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
perdozen. 
Terms,Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





On Monday next will be published, in post 8vo. cloth elegant, 
price 6s. 


EDEN THE PROPHET. A Tale of the 
Covenanters. Founded on Fact. By the Rey. A. MORTON 
BROWN, LL.D. 


London: Joun Snow, Paternoster Row. 





COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON’S NOVELS.—This day is published, 
HE CAXTONS, VOL. I., being the First of a 
New and Uniform Edition of the NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. Printed from a 
readable type, in volumes of a convenient and handsome form, 
prieeSs.each. ‘To be published monthly. 


Wittiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, in handsome cloth ,fgilt, 12mo. price 5s. 
EARLS OF SHAKSPEARE: a Collection of 


the|most brilliant passages found in his plays. Embellished 
with forty eight Illustrations from designs by Kenny Meadows. 


london: Cassert, Perrer, & Gacrin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
EMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. By the Rey. ISAAC 


WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford; Author 
ofa Harmony of the Gospels, with Commentary, in 8 vols. 





Also, by the same Author. 


1, SERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5s. 6d. 


2, QERMONS ON THE EPISTLES, GOSPELS, 
AND HOLYDAYS. 3 vols. Second Edition, lés. 6d, 
Rivinctrons, Waterloo Place. 


TRADE iN MARK. 


Browne POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 32. 10d. invested in Government 
or other approved securities, 





Tae Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHarmman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CHarrman, 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance: 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to- 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 








8, WATERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, | 


' 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
- 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTep 1820, 
Drrecrors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 

in T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Newman Smith, " 





Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. 

James Brand, Esq. | 
Charles Cave, Esq. | 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | 





Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 






SECURITY.—tThe assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samver InGact, Actuary. 








\ ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year 77,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ........ , pees 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. rER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 .. 





31,345 16 5 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. Pp. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


William Rorradaile, Esq. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 
Ropert STRACHAN, Secretary. 





Preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in P' Z: 
Custards, Blanemange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 

ing of the kind known.”’ Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
ets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 

ers. Paisley; Dublin; 
TTA, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lanc, London. 


ten: 


S W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
4 © HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
ustralia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
it en, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's home use, 
viz, Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
fits: and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &e., ladies’ out- 
; ly ay a barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every ety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates, § ss = ae 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 














ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 
Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Office Orders. 
33. & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, §-C. Established 1749. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDE YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 3 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured wes peed Me Journey or 

ear. No cha’ for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 
seis we : Warrtase J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 














MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


I OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts 
_4 ofthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
). Deanin, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


S COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstrruTep 1831. 

Hirap Orricr :—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the 
members of the Society. The last division took place at Ist March, 
1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Povicy ror £1,000, parep Isr Mancn, 1832, 

is now increased to 1,6542. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured 
at the date of entry to have been 40, these Additions may be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of 3631. 17s. 8d., or sueh 
surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the Policy, 
but also entitle the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s. and, in 
both cases, the Policy would receive future triennal additions. 








THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO .,....... £5,272 367 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE _...... Ce rcccccsccoccccosoccces 187,240. 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the 
Contribitions of Members) .............cccessecces coos 





Rost. Curisti 
Wa. Fintay, 


LONDON OFFICE, 26, POULTRY, E.C. 
Arcnp. T. Rirenie, Agent. 


r Wm 1 y 7 
JOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Prerer Moraison, Managing Director. 
June lith, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 























‘\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
eF e to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
ford, W 





ANOTHER CURE OF VIOLENT COUGH, SORE 
THROAT, &., BY 


(OCIS TAR) 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Dated Kirton.—* Sir, Having had an ulcerated sore throat and 
violent cough for several months, accompanied with excessive ex- 
pectoration, and obtained no relief from my medical attendant, and 
being recommended by my neighbour, Mrs. Maiaison (who had 
experienced great relief from Dr. Locock’s Wafers), to try them, 
I was induced to do so, and feel a great ager in bearing my testi- 
mony to a speedy cure experienced by me from one box only. 
(Signed), Cuartorre Heap. To Mr. J. Noble, Bookseller, Market- 
place, Boston.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. They have a pleasant 
taste. Sold by all Medicine vendors. 








N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 

much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 

such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 

health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 

stamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuomas Howanp, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
eae ia 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
gable generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 
useful productions, which for ExcELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all,CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. ‘ 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the 2 gi of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G.has 
introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees | 


of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
ef application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the wf by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our bees esse ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ae 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending."’—Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; (. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W, 

ulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S8., Surgeon to the Londor Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s,, 21s., 26s. 6d.,and 3ls.6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post-office.orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


> TNT , 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in a 
cases of V/ EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


&F Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 

uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, Brornens, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it ee to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes, G. H.Smirn & Co. 
Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
yoursending usonedozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 





Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hopce & Oncuarp. 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 








HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee,4, Red Lion Square, London, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
‘RON BEDSTEADS.—DEaAneE & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 
and have at all times a large stock of thesearticles on hand, together 
with beds, mattresses, palliasses, &c. Full particulars of sizes and 
prices, with illustrations, sent by post (free). 


Hort CULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
—In this department will be found every implement requisite 
for the practical or scientific horticulturist, including all modern and 
improved inventions. Illustrated priced listson application, post free. 
Mechanical ‘Tools of every description. >, 
Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 
varying in price from 6s. to 12/. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 


&c.—Deane & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 


= w | Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 
PATENT LEVER | i 


| comparatively smal 


of management, nig phe of doing a large amount of work witha 
consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in 
sizes suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 
stove and fender department; where may also be seen the improved 
self-acting range, and the improved cottage range,each with oven 
and boiler. 
Prices OF THE RancE:— 
4 feet wide .. £13 10 0| 4feet9inches£18 0 0 | 5feet6inches£22 10 0 
4feet 3inches 15 00 4 9100] 5feet9inches 24 00 
4feet6inches 16 100 21 00} 6feet........ 25 00 


eet 
5feet 3inches 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 

The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 

taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissorsin choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 





FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 
of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 


s. This list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge, 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London bridge. 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner, is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 
W. iH. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin, 
Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 
} NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto rpms a All persons wishing to “‘ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘‘Iam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”—Miss Jones. 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post frec on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘“‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates,‘ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 


In these two preparations are found reliable remedies for all 
complaints caused by climate, irregularity, over exertion, or acci- 
dent. Internal or external disorders are subjugated by these incom- 

arable medicines, which never fail to relieve if cure be possible. 

hey act physically by removing impurities and establishing regu- 
larity of functions, extracting all impurities from the blood, stimu- 
lating every secretion, and causing each organ to act healthfully. 
No disease in the body can long resist the combined action of these 
remed es, which invariably harmonise every corporeal function, and 
on the brain reflect a happy state of mind, causing low spirits, lassi- 
tude, and hypochondriacism, for which they substitute cheerfulness 
and contentment, and render pure our physical and moral being. 


| THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 


No. 122, Patt Matt, S.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 

pu of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at & savin, 

of at least 30 per cent. J 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .... sees 208. & 245. per doz, 





SOUTH AFRICAN PORT....... -- 208.&24s, ,, 
he finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 22s, 


A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT. eo. 425, 
Ten years 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY 528.& 60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. x 





” 


Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY, 
UR VERY ‘SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


f MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. F 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and T have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE containi 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of 
30 ponate stamps, viz., half-pint bottle each of best SOUTH 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, 15s. per gallon, 
Price lists free on application. 

Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





{\AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival's Distillery , Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
DONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


HISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 
MOMIAU ocuscc beset scuvedccvaraseson ctereassebeerenc 15s. per gallon, 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
SAE eae ae ee ears 4 18s, ie 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. » 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 











LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 

is now being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO. 
—This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the 
Hasty is Gly hae in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 
ey HARRINGTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


, Pall Mall, London. 
PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


“« Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extta- 
ordinary productions tf modern chemistry.” — Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. "s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED, 





DYE. 


—— 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases are more fatal in their tiences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats. r ions? The first and 
i LOZENGES 
and ti 
1g m, 





» OF i 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUG Fi 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$¢.; ins, 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 
10s. er. cach, by THomas Ksurino, Cheri, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all &e. 


one te 








EATING’S PALE: NEWFOUNDLAND COD 


pure, having been analysed i 
on, and recomm by, Yomore TaTLon and THomson, of Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hi » who, in the words of the late Dr. 
PEREIRA, 8@ bo “ the finest be] is that oot devoid of colar ae 

vour,’’ charac’ is W foun possess in a hig! 
ond fe ints is. 6d., Pin ba Quarts 4s. 6d.—79, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, don. 














city of London. and published by him at the office, No. 4 
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